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‘Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


constitute the main preoccupation of Washing- 

ton nowadays. And the next few weeks will 

see an unremitting effort to get the victims of 
legislation to help prescribe their own torture. 


q Already the public utility law is running into legal 

snags. So also the Guffey law is entangled in law 
suits. But meanwhile the administrative official has no 
choice but to go ahead except when such lucky breaks 
occur as Secretary Wallace had when he blamed lack of 
funds for lack of enforcement of the potato control act. 


BF, ess: to make unworkable laws workable 


The troubles that administrators are having illus- 
trated forcibly how much more effective it would 
have been for the legisrative branch of the Govern- 
ment to have listened to the petitions and complaints of 
those who argued against various features of the law 
on practical grounds. The present day theory, however, 
is to pass the law and try by ameliorating “regulations” 
to mitigate the pain and achieve practicality. 
7 = 
But however one may concede 
EXECUTIVE POWER that such modifications are neces- 
IMPROPERLY USED sary and to a good purpose, there 
IN LEGISLATING' can hardly be agreement with the 
process which in effect makes of 
the executive agencies a legislative body. 


This period of setting up new laws, some of them 

handicapped for funds as the social security pro- 
gram, and some of them possessed of plenty of funds 
but no practical scheme for operation, is a sort of in- 
terlude. Congress will be back in January to consider 
changes and amendments. 


It is very doubtful, on the other hand, whether the 

New Dealers will want to revive many of the con- 

troversies that grew out of the same legislation at the 

last session. One proposal, for instance, that must soon 

come in for real scrutiny involves what shall be done 

about existing pension systems in private business. A 
[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Auto Deaths Overshadow War's Toll 


Automobile Accidents Have Claimed More Victims in 15 Years Than 


America's Wars in 


CCIDENTS and War—one hap- 
pening by chance, the other de- 
liberately planned. 

And yet the four horsemen—Death, 
Permanent Disability, Injuries, and 
Economic Loss ride as rough-shod a 
race over the highways as over front 
line trenches. 

The story is told by the pictogram 
(shown above) based on official War 
Department and Census Bureau 
figures. 

There were less than 250,000 
American soldiers killed or died of 
wounds in the six major wars in 
which the United States has par- 
ticipated since the American Revolu- 
tion. 

In the last 15 years there have 
been nearly 389,000 men, women and 
children crushed beneath the modern 
juggernaut of highway accidents. 

The record of our war losses shows 
the number killed in action or died of 
wounds as follows: 
Revolutionary War .... 
War of 1812 1,956 
War with Mexico 1,549 
Civil War (Union forces)... 110,070 
Civil War (Confederate 

forces) 

War with Spain (including 

Philippines) ....... 

World War .... 


4,044 


50,510 


eee eeeeeee 


. 244,357 
TOLL OF THE HIGHWAY 


Back in 1913 deaths resulting from 
motor vehicles numbered about 4,225, 
or approximately one-twentieth of all 
accidental deaths. 

Last year, deaths resulting from 


ii iim no 


150 Years; New High 


automobiles reached an all-time rec- 
ord, numbering 36,000, more than 
one-third of the 101,000 deaths at- 
tributed to accidental causes. 

In addition during 1934, motor 
vehicle accidents caused 105,000 per- 
manent 1,150,000 tem- 
porary The total eco- 
nomic loss to the nation from these 
deaths and injuries, together with the 
property damage loss, is estimated at 
$1,580,000,000. 

This toll of deaths and injuries is 
equivalent to the combined popula- 
tion of four of our western States, 
namely: Wyoming, Idaho 
and Montana. 

A continuation of the upward 
trend of 1934 (and reports indicate 
the possibility), would mean a loss of 
more than 40,000 lives for 1935. 


UNCOVERING THE CAUSES 
What are the factors involved? 
Reports reveal that only one or two 
per cent of the drivers in fatal acci- 
dents physically defective. 
About 6 per cent were intoxicated or 
“had been drinking,” and about 1 per 
cent of the drivers were asleep. 
Drivers around 18 or 19 years of age 
had the greatest number of fatal ac- 
cidents per 100,000 drivers registered. 
About 78 per cent of the motor vehi- 
cles involved in fatal accidents were 
passenger cars, 17 per cent were 
trucks, the remainder other types. 

In 1934, nearly half of all the per- 
sons killed in automobile accidents 

Five out of every 
were struck while 


disabilities, 
disabilities. 


Nevada, 


were 


were pedestrians. 
eight of them 











Peak in Fatalities 


crossing streets in the middle of the 
block, crossing intersections against 
signals or diagonally, darting out into 
streets from behind parked cars or 
walking along rural highways. Three 
to 5 per cent of pedestrians in fatal 
accidents were physically defective, 
and 7 to 8 per cent had been drinking. 


COUNTERDRIVES ON DEATH 


What can be done to reduce the 
death toll? 

A study by the National Safety 
Council shows that States with stand- 
ard license laws have reduced their 
motor vehicle death rate more than 
20 per cent since 1926, whereas other 
groups of States, either with sub- 
standard laws or without license laws 
have experienced increases ranging 
from 11 per cent to 40 per cent. 

This month has witnessed the 
launching of a highway accident pre- 
vention campaign by the Red Cross. 
Eventually it is planned to built up an 
extensive national first aid patrol and 
a country-wide network of first aid 
stations. 

Coming at the problem from 
another angle, State and local officials 
are attempting to enforce more 
stringent laws against reckless driv- 
ers and jaywalkers. 

Meanwhile the traffic toll continues 
to mount bringing sudden death and 
maiming injury. Eventually, habits 
of alert caution may be developed 
more widely and educational forces 
combined with legislative policies may 
effectively reduce motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 
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March of the News 


WHAT’S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


OW NEUTRAL is America? Press comment 
H widely approves the President’s proclamation, 
though some dissenting voices complain that 
the sacrifice implied is unfair to those who 
benefit from foreign trade. 
Rumors of war echo faintly through the news of the 
business and financial world, and an embarrassment 
of riches results as foreign gold seeks safety within 
America’s neutral gates, giving aid and comfort to in- 
flationists. 


Spenders and Budget Balancers fall out as spend- 

ing reaches expectations of those advocating this 
policy—two billions in fourteen weeks—and the Treas- 
ury squares off against the Relief organizations in the 
battle of income and outgo. 


Labor at the Crossroads: Trade unions versus in- 
dustrial unions; building a political labor party; 
issues long in ferment, come to the surface. 


If Gasoline pays State taxes, bootlegging declines in 

some areas, Chicago tries to squeeze into the East- 
ern time belt. Some of the important doings in the 
States. 


gq Money: Up go Federal loans on the credit seesaw. 


A Boycott on War is declared and some see the 
tide of world affairs turning toward peace. Neu- 
trality, old style and new. 


I New Strategy in the TVA campaign is revealed in 
court action affecting loans to private utilities. 

¢ A non-partisan study of the effects of cotton con- 
trol on the two million tenant farmers of the South 

causes the Triple A to open its eyes. 

I What’s become of the Planners? While their ac- 
tivities are carried on without ballyhoo, their work 

goes on. 
These and other articles will be found on the fole 
lowing pages. 
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DODGING THE WAR EMBARGO tié* 


“No sales of war implements to belligerent 
Italy and Ethiopia,” proclaims the President in 
accord with the recently enacted Neutrality 
Act. 

“It makes little difference,” say exporters, “ex- 
cept that the agents of the buyers must pay 
cash and arrange their own transportation.” 

Why their asserted confidence? 

First, because registration of exporters does 
not become effective under the law until Nov. 29, 
making detection difficult before that date. 

Second, because shipments intended for bel- 
ligerents may be disguised by sales to agents in 
other countries. 

As for trade in commodities not specifically 
forbidden, but which may be shut off by League 
of Nations powers, says Secretary of State Hull: 
“Tf American traders get into trouble with some 
foreign Government, they can not look to the 
American Government for aid, comfort or sup- 
port.” r 

* * * 


WHITHER ORGANIZED LABOR? 


Whither organized labor in America? 

Answers are debated by the A. F. of L. in an- 
nual convention assembled at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Here are some of the branching pathways: 

A Communist purge sought by conservative 
leaders or a drift toward a class warfare view, 
supported by many rapidly growing industrial 
unions. 

Return toward craft unionism, restricted to 
skilled workers, or a further move toward in- 
dustrial unions that welcome all workers. 

Continuance as a non-political body with a 
reward or punish policy toward individual legis- 
lators, or the beginning of a labor party, advo- 
cated by the younger leaders. 

United are all groups on efforts to extend 
Congressional authority over all labor relations, 





—Harris & Ewing 

FROM PROSECUTOR TO JUDGE 
Harold M. Stephens, who has just taken the 
oath of office as justice of the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
vacating the position he has held as Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. Before 
him and the other members of the Court are 
expected to come important issues involving | 











through Constitutional amendment if necessary. 
A possible ally is seen in the American Legion, 
whose commander offers aid but talks chiefly 
of curbing Communists. 


* * * 


‘END OF THE DOLE’ POSTPONED 


Deadline is moved two weeks ahead for the 
transferring of employable relief recipients to 
work projects. 

So announces Works Progress Administrator 
Hopkins, setting November 15 as the final trans- 
fer date, instead of November 1. 

As the score now stands, only four States are 
yet in a position to abolish the dole for employ- 
ables, having received the necessary funds for 
approved projects. These States are New York, 
Indiana, Alabama and Wyoming. 

Bottle neck of the system is the Comptroller 
General's office, which has released little more 
than one-third of the money for 1,900 million 
dollars’ worth of approved projects. 

To speed up work in the field, Army engineers 
are assigned as advisors. 

One stubborn source of delay is a number of 
“strikes” by those whose proposed pay is below 
the level of relief allowances hitherto prevailing. 


* * * 


ANOTHER CAMPAIGN IN MILK WAR 


Embattled dairy farmers “strike” against the 
price offered for their milk in the Chicago area, 
withholding their deliveries. 

Violence and vandalism accompany the ef- 
forts of “strike breakers” to penetrate the picket 
lines of the farmers. Two railroad bridges are 
set on fire; several casualties are reported. 

Milk marketing is one field to which effective 
contrsl by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration has not reached. 

Farmers themselves voted against a national 
program based on processing taxes. Marketing 
agreements were negotiated but their effect has 
been almost nil for the following reason: 

While Congress has no authority to regulate 
prices of milk within States, each State has lit- 
tle authority to regulate price of milk coming in 
from other States. Such has been the ruling 
of the Supreme Court. 

So with no Government body in acknowledged 
control, force takes the helm. 
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| What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 
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GIBRALTAR OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


No less abroad than in America, unemployment 
stubbornly defies substantial reduction. So re- 
ports the International Labor Office, which lists 
19 million out of work in reporting nations, more 
than half being in the United States. 

The reduction from a year ago is one million, 
accounted for almost entirely in two nations en- 
gaged in war or in actively building up arma- 
ments—Italy and Germany. 

Increases are registered in France and other 
gold-bloc nations. Great Britain shows a de- 
crease of 185,000. 

Comments Assistant Relief Administrator 
Aubrey Williams: “Unless industry is willing to 
adopt deliberately a policy of sharing increased 
business with the workers, there is not much 
hope of the workers getting anything out of a 
business revival.” 

x * * 


HANDLING THE ‘HOT POTATO’ 


Laying his plans for obtaining from Congress 
a workable potato control law, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace takes under advisement the 
recommendations of the farm spokesmen whom 
he had summoned to a hearing on the new law. 

Chief points of the recommendations: 

1.—After the first year of control, a referen- 
dum on its continuance should be taken, a two- 
thirds vote being required for affirmative action. 

2.—Abolition of penalties for consumers who 
purchase “bootleg” potatoes. 

3.—Reduction quotas should apply only to 
sellers of 50 bushels or more, not 5 as at present. 

Comments Mr. Wallace on the proposals: 
“Sound and sensible,” 

*~ ° a 


MR HOOVER'S ‘SHARE-WEALTH’ PLAN 


Former President Hoover’s formula for redis- 
tribution of wealth—‘if such is the purpose of 
the people”: 

Encourage persons of wealth to endow colleges 
and charitable institutions, the benefits of which 
go largely to.those of small incomes. 

y Encouragement should come, in his view, from 


tax Bxemiptions for gifts to such institutions, en- 


dowments being protected by a resolute refusal 
to devalue the ‘dollar. 
x ok x 


MIGRATION TO AMERICA HALTS 


Motionless stands the tide of population that 
for more than 300 years had flowed into Amer- 
ica in the greatest mass movement of people in 
history. 

So reports the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization, counting a net departure of 360 
persons from the United States in July of this 
year. 

Last year of net inflow was 1930, after which 
the historic tide turned Eastward, Russia and the 
East Indies becoming the chief recipients of mi- 


| grating population. 
national policies. | 
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MECCA TO THE TEMPLE OF 
JUSTICE 
As the highest tribunal in the nation con- 
venes for the first time during its October ses- 
sion, in its new $11,000,000 building, people 
from far and wide come to pay a call. 


BLASTING THE TARIFF WALLS 


Fifth attack is delivered by the State De- 
partment on the tariff walls declared to be 
blocking the flow of American and world trade. 

It is the negotiation of another reciprocal 
trade treaty, this one with Colombia. 

To Colombia goes the promise of no tariff on 
her chief exports to America—coffee and bananas, 

From Colombia come tariff concessions rang- 
ing from 16 to 90 per cent on 150 products sold 
by the United States to Colombia. Among them 
are lard, fruits, preserved meat and milk, to- 
bacco, automobiles and machinery. 

Why the apparently one-sided bargain? 

Because, says the State Department, Colom- 
bia’s tariffs were higher and more numerous, 


“ww a. he 
* *, 4 
BULWARK OF EMPLOVERIGHTS! 

Posting its thesis on which it: elects, to stand 
or fall, the National Labor Relations/ Board, in 
the person of its chairman, J. Warren Madden, 
issues a defiance to those groups who contend its 
authority rests on feet of clay. Its duty is to 
enforce rights of collective bargaining. ; 

The declaration comes in an address before the 
annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

To those who maintain the Labor Relations 
Law takes property without due process of law, 
he says that the now universally respected work- 
men’s compensation laws were opposed on the 
same ground and with equa! lack of justifica- 
tion. 

To those who assert that the new act seeks to 




















extend Federal power to fields essentially belong- 
ing to State jurisdiction, he points as a parallel 
to the Stockyards Act, in which the Federal power 
was upheld in regulating intrastate actions 
which in fact affected interstate commerce. 
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SOUNDING OPINION ON NEW DEAL 


Two plumb lines are ready to be dropped for 
sounding business opinion of New Deal meas- 
ures, 

One is a questionnaire sent out by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce putting to mem- 
ber firms four queries, namely: 

1—Should Federal jurisdiction be extended 
into matters of State and local concern? 

2.—Should Uncle Sam continue spending with- 
out relation to revenue? 

3.—Should he compete with private industry? 

4—Should Congressional grants of authority 
be clearly defined? 

On which questions former NRA Administrator 
Hugh 8S. Johnson comments: “As much as to 
say, ‘Have you stopped beating your wife?’” 

Second inquiry is a series of conferences with 
business men and labor spokesmen planned by 
Coordinator of Business Cooperation George E. 
Berry. His chief query: “Do you want Federal 
control to enforce fair competitive and labor 
practices?” 

x * * 


NEW COAL CODE IN OPERATION 


After five months of “freedom,” the coal in- 
dustry once more has a code. 

It is promulgated by the National Coal Com- 
mission in accordance with terms laid down in 
the Guffey Coal Act. The Commission makes 
public at the same time the forms to be signed 
by complying firms and the procedure to be 
followed in setting up the 23 district boards 
which collect assessments and recommend coal 
prices to the Commission. 

Commission Chairman Hosford thus explains 
wherein the new code differs in validity and 
enforceability from the old one laid low by the 
Supreme Court's NRA decision of May 27: 

Terms were written by Congress, not by an 
administrative body. rs 


Enforcement is through power of taxation, 


complying firms receiving a 90 per cent exemp- 
tion from a tax on coal produced. 


x* * * 


A PATTERN FOR BUS-TRUCK CONTROL 


Taking stock of its vast new task, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission lays down some of 
the principles that will govern its regulation of 
trucks and buses. They are set forth by its 
chairman, Joseph B. Eastman, Coordinator of 
Transportation. 

First, regulation is to be cut to fit the in- 
dustry, not imposed in a pattern adapted to 
railroads. 

Second, it will be decentralized as far as pos- 
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That— 

The Rural Electrification Authority 
is about to announce several proj- 
ects backed by private utilities for 
carrying electricity to farms. The 
money is to come from the RFC 
through loans rather than through 
the $4,000,000,000 relief fund, as 
originally planned. 


* * * 


That— 

The AAA, which is charged with 
the task of bringing higher prices 
for farm products, now finds its 
chief worry caused by consumer re- 
sistance to high prices. Inner cir- 
cles fear that a control program in 
potatoes might be followed by bad 
weather and skyrocketing prices in 
a crop which fluctuates greatly in 
size. 


That— 

Inside New Deal support is swing- 
ing strongly toward Administrator 
Ickes and his idea of large-scale 
and useful public works, which 
promise a return to the Govern- 
ment, and away from the small 
work-relief projects being devel- 
oped by Administrator Hopkins. 
President Roosevelt, White House 


advisers intimate, still is on the 
side of Mr. Hopkins in the Admin- 
istration’s principal “feud.” 


* kK * 


Thai— 

Official word is being passed around 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
is about to start anti-trust actions 
against a number of trade groups 
which are reported to be continu- 
ing to observe NRA code practices 
on price control and production 
control. 


That— 

The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is sold on the idea of 
a general manufacturers’ sale tax 
to replace the existing processing 
taxes on farm commodities if those 
taxes are ruled by the Supreme 
Court to be illegal. The AAA’ers 
would seek to raise at least $500,- 
000,000 a year. 


* * x 


That— 

The legal staffs of the alphabetical 
New Deal agencies rather than the 
Department of Justice are having 
to bear the brunt of preparation 
for defense of acts before the Su- 
preme Court. The inside story is 








that the Government finds it dif- 
ficult to get lawyers who under- 
stand intricate legal problems 
wrapped up in the new laws. 
x * * 
That— 
President Roosevelt, in revamping 
addresses prepared for him, has 
carefully changed references to 
“centralization” of government to 
read “unification” of Government. 
The claim is made that the New 
Deal is centralizing all power in 
Washington. The White House re- 
action is that the New Deal rather 
is unifying governmental powers. 
. « 
That— 
Those in the know say that it was 
only after considerable pressure on 
various unions that the National 
Labor Relations Board was able to 


FERA’s “Promised Land” colony 


in Alaska just as soon as the proj- 
ect comes of age. 
x ok Ok 

That— 

Treasury officials are seriously con- 
cerned over the recent inflow of 
gold for this reason: Under the 
Silver Purchase Act they have to 
buy nine ounces of silver for every 
ounce of gold that comes into the 
country. That is unless the price 
of silver should rise from its pres- 
ent price of 65 cents to $1.25 an 
ounce. 


That— 

Resettlement Administration of- 
ficials are drafting plans for a 
Federally financed co-operative 
agricultural project in the South- 
west for 100 Russian-American 
families. Members of the families 
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sible, the regulatory officers being told off, not 
merely to police violators, but to instruct oper- 
ators on how to obey the law. 

Third, State authorities will be taken as part- 
ners in the task of achieving safety, efficiency 
and fairness in operation. 

First step is declared to be locating the motor 
carriers subject to the Commission. Their num- 
ber is estimated at 250,000. 





*x* * x 


WHAT VETERANS WILL ASK 


The American Legion lays plans to present 
once again its bill to the nation for what it be- 
lieves is owed to it for war services. 

Its executive committee prepares a draft of 
the immediate objectives, namely: Immediate 
payment of the bonus, but not in “printing press 
money”; pensions for widows and orphans of 
veterans. 

A third objective is a law providing for uni- 
versal conscription in the event of war. 

This last objective provides the key to the 
demands for special benefits to veterans. Such 
benefits are regarded as an offset to the privi- 
lege of the non-conscripted who stay at home 
and reap advantage of profits and wages. The 
new plea is for equal treatment of combatant 
and non-combatant in the work of waging war. 


*x* * 


TWO DEADLINES FOR UTILITIES 


In order that public utility holding companies 
may continue to use the mails after Dec. 1, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission invites 
them to file registration statements with it by 
that date. 

Registration does not necessarily mean that 
the companies will be subject to the Act, which 
prescribes that widely scattered systems must 
be regionally integrated and must submit to 
many rules governing financial operations. 


The Commission may grant exemptions for 
those companies adjudged not in 


interstate 


MORE WPA TROUBLES 
White-collar workers in Philadelphia protest 
wages paid by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Picketing is resorted to as a means of 

bringing public attention to the situation. 


—Wide World | 





commerce and those decided not to be holding 
companies within the meaning of the law. 


Meanwhile the Federal Power Commission 
warns that Oct. 25 is the deadline for seeking 
exemptions from the same law’s provision 


against interlocking directorates. 

Both Commissions watch carefully the response 
to these summons, which are expected to set 
the stage for the battle against the law’s valid- 
ity under the Constitution. 


* * 


LABOR BOARD OPENS FIRE 


Cautiously moving into action, the National 
Labor Relations Board accepts its first case un- 
der the new National Labor Relations Act. 

The company complained against for unfair 
labor practices is clearly in interstate commerce 
—the Greyhound Lines, Inc., operating buses 
and trucks over nation-wide routes. 

Grounds of complaint are three, namely: 

1.—Discharge of employes for union activity. 

2.—Interference with rights of employes to 
join an independent union through threats of 
discharge and surveillance of the union’s meet- 
ings. 

3.—Financial support of its 
union.” 

If the company is adjudged guilty, the next 
move is a cease and desist order, reviewable by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and eventually by 
the Supreme Court. 


own “company 


x * x 


ANSWER TO ’PREVAILING PAY’ PUZZLE 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.J 


commission is studying it and cer- 
tainly will have a report ready 
next January. 

' 7 F 


The immediate future is en- 
veloped in two problems—re- 
percussions from the European 
situation and plans for a better 
fiscal situation. 
Our foreign 
SUPPORT FOR policy while de 
U.S. STAND necessarily dictated 
AS NEUTRAL by the League is 
nevertheless in- 
clined to be more or less identical 
with Geneva. This is probably in- 
escapable. For America would, 
indeed, be guilty of hypocrisy if 
after 50 nations declared Italy the 
aggressor and took economic steps 
to localize the war or at least to 
prevent its prolongation, the 
United States were to insist on the 
right to stimulate the fighting 
capacity of the belligerents with 
more weapons and supplies. 


So while the precedent may be 

an awkward one in the next 
conflict especially if there is no 
such unanimity of opinion as to 
which nation is the aggressor, 
governmental policies almost 
everywhere seemed to be founded 
on momentary expediency, and 
that’s what justifies today the 
Roosevelt policy of hands off. 


Public opinion is unquestion- 

ably peace-minded and hence 

rather solidly behind the Presi- 
dent on this particular question. 

. F F 

The injurious ef- 

WAR CAUSES fects of a disturbed 

CONDITION OFEuropean situation, 

UNCERTAINTY however, cannot be 

overlooked. When 

the world is disrupted by war, 


| A 





served at New Deal economic 
planning headquarters. Fast mov- 
ing events—ranging from threat- 
ened war in Europe to threatened 
troublesome Supreme Court de- 
cisions at home—speed up the flow 
of blue prints and ideas. 

This time farm troubles, con- 
sumer kick-backs and work relief 
are found in the middle of the plan- 
ning zone. Before, NRA codes and 
public works provided action for the 
planners. Codes are gone. Public 
Works now play second fiddle to 
Work Relief in spending $4,000,- 
000,000. 

Today’s survey of planning activi- 
ties in Washington reveals: 

Thumbs down on plans to push 


| food prices still higher. 





business hesitates and currencies | 
| year as imports about equal exports. 


remain unstabilized. 


There is always the chance 

that the Italian-Ethiopian con- 
flict may be forced to an early con- 
clusion by the drastic steps the 
League of Nations will have 
taken. Such a result would be the 
most bullish factor in world affairs 
in many years. For if the League 
came to be a real instrumen- 
tality for the preservation of peace, 
currencies could be stabilized in a 
year or so and _ international 
credits and trade could move once 
more with confidence. 


As for our fiscal situation, it is 

daily growing more disquiet- 
ing. The expenditures are rising 
to unprecedented heights and the 
indicated deficits are almost as big 
as they have been. Meanwhile 
the unemployed are still around 
9,500,000 and the country will soon 
begin to ask what the many bil- 
lions of deficits can possibly have 
availed when unemployment is so 
extensive. 


7, = 


Much more 

CONCERN IS concerting to 
GROWING ON Administration is 
FISCAL ISSUE the approach of 
January when new 

estimates and budgets have to be 

made up. The figures given then 

will be the basis of the debate in 

the presidential campaign. To 

curtail or trim down expenses in 

the face of demands from various 

States is difficult for the New 

Dealers from a political stand- 

point, yet continued indifference 

to the deficits and the absence of 

an appreciable downward trend in 

the deficits may cause such dis- 

may among the voters as to oust 


dis- 
the 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, advised wheat growers, 
cotton growers, hog raisers and 
others not to throw planning over- 
board in expectation of reaping 
rich rewards from war sales. He re- 
minded them of what happened 
during and after the World War. 

Studies started on new spending. 
The 3,100,000 jobs now planned by 
WPA will depend after next July 1 
on further appropriations by Con- 
gress. Rival planners are at work 
marshalling blue prints for and 
against new funds to be used in 
work relief. Federal credit figures 
in the calculations. 

Processing tax substitutes get 
scrutiny. Planners are busy prepar- 
ing for the eventuality that the Su- 
preme Court may kill the taxes that 
now provide revenue to make crop 
control wheels go round. Their first 
findings are that higher income taxes 
or a new general manufacturers’ 
sales tax could be used to raise the 
needed $500,000,000 a year. Sales 
tax holds the edge. 

Cotton not a “war implement”. 
Study by the experts leads to the 
conclusion that farm products, cot- 
ton included, are not implements of 
war and consequently not to be em- 
bargoed under the country’s neu- 
trality program. 


THE RISE IN IMPORTS 


One group of planners gets 
cheer out of the fact that the 
historic “favorable” balance of 
trade has about disappeared this 


Another group of planners sees this 
situation as a reflection on their 
planning because the increased im- 
ports are due largely to purchases 
of farm commodities. These pur- 
chases are caused by the failure of 
planning experts to foretell the 
drought. 

Milk strike reminds of old times. 
Trouble in Illinois where planning 
for milk producers was scrapped for 


' a return to laissez faire causes 





chuckles among New Deal planners. 
Dairying has little part in the AAA 
plans. Courts balked milk control 
programs and farmers turned down 
general AAA program. Their diffi- 


culties are laid by planners at the 








many members of the Democratic 
party from Congress. 


The fiscal situation is rapidly 

becoming more and more of 
an issue as the facts percolate 
through the country generally and 
as more and more people who hold 
life insurance policies and who 
have money invested in govern- 
ment securities begin to worry 
about the not too far distant fu- 
ture with prices rising already and 
taxes inconsequential in amount to 
pay the cost of the New Deal. 


We shall hear in 1936 more 
about the unpleasant facts of 
finance and who is going to pay 
for it than we have heard in the 
preceding three years. There are 
evidences that the fiscal issue is 
penetrating especially in New 
England and the States of the At- 
lantic seaboard where the popula- 
tion is largest and the payments 

for taxes are naturally heaviest. 
Davip LAWRENCE. 
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NEW period of excitement is ob- + 








Higher Food Costs—Possible 
Substitutes for AAA Taxes 





door of planless competition. Pro- 
grams being laid down here cover a 
wide field. 

Food Prices. Secretary Wallace 
is making plans through the AAA to 
allow about a 30 per cent increase in 
the production of pigs during the 
next year, under contract provisions. 
This means, officials say, that pork 
supplies will be larger and prices 
lower next year and the year fol- 
lowing, but that there will not be 
unlimited production. 


THE POTATO PROBLEM 


The Secretary of Agriculture said 
on October 9 that he thought the 
new Potato Control Act could be 
made workable under modifications 
now proposed by the farmers. These 
include amendments which will 
make the law,applicable only to 
farmers raising more than 50 bushels 
of potatoes for market and which 
remove penalties against consumers 
buying bootleg potatoes. 

Food prices are a touchy subject 
with the planners who now seek to 








repair ravages of the 1934 and 1935 
droughts. 

War. Tied in with price rises due 
to drought and AAA controls is the 
possibility of further rises due to war 
demands from abroad. 

Mr. Wallace has felt called upon 
to warn farm areas of the dangers 
in any new war boom. 

“With prices going up on war 


Heed is Given to Consumers’ Revolt at | 


news,” he said, “it might be worth | 


while for the farmer to think what 
happens to prices in time of war 
and rumors of war, and what ulti- 
mately happens to the farmer as a 
result of that situation. He might 
well ponder prayerfully on the 
course of prices in 1914 and 1921. 
His consideration then should be ap- 
plied to the practical matter of get- 
ting into debt, buying land or doing 
any of the other things he did 20 
years ago.” 

The AAA is concerned over the 
possibility that farmers may want to 
ditch planning for a free-for-all 
market scramble in the event of 
skyrocketing world prices for farm 


| products. 





Spending Plans. Two groups of 
planners are clashing in the spend- 





ing field. One is made up of officials | 


who are figuring out a program to 
care for the unemployed through 


another year when the bulk of the 


present $4,000,000,000 may have been 
spent. The other is made up of 
Treasury Department officials and 
Bureau of the Budget officials inter- 
ested in holding down expedAditures 
to ease the job of Federal financing. 

The differences between the two 
are reported to be acute. These dif- 
ferences are in addition to those 
among the spenders themselves, who 
clash over spending methods. 

Mr. Roosevelt, his close associates 
say, is inclining more and more to 
the viewpoint of the Treasury and 


Budget officials who want in the | 


next year to start cutting down Fed- 
eral outlays. 
TAX SUBSTITUTES 

Approach of the time when the Su- 
preme Court will hear arguments on 
the validity of processing taxes on 
farm commodities, used to raise 


money to finance control programs | 


of the New Deal planners, has set 
these planners to work figuring on 
possible substitutes. 

The Department of Justices is con- 
fident of saving processing taxes, 
but no chances are being taken by 
the AAA. Said Mr. Wallace: 

“I am confident that a general 


sales tax could be made to work 
and be safeguarded, yet it seems 
to me that it would be open to more 
objections than the straight process- 
ing tax. When the AAA was written 
a strong group wanted a sales tax. 
Decision went the other way. 

“Or there could be increases in 
income taxes to provide the funds 
needed, but maybe the preference of 
income taxpayers would be for the 
processing tax instead.” 

Chief attention is being given to 





| 
} 
| 


+ PLANNING NEW POLICIES ON PRODUCTION + 


Sales taxes as a processing tax sub- 
stitute. 

Balance of Trade. Planners in- 
sist that if normal recovery is to 
come in world trade, then the 
United States must buy more goods 
from abroad than it sells. 

For the first eight months of this 
year imports of foreign goods just 
about offset exports of American 
goods to foreign countries. This was 
cheering news to the planners who 

[Continued on Page 14, Col. 3.] 
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England and France. 
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Third. Superb food. See your Travel Agent. 
TAKE YOUR CAR ABROAD WITH You F. H. Murphy—General Agent 
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TODAY 


CADILLAC presents 


THE 1936 SERIES OF 


the Koyal Sami Y 

















IN THE LOWEST PRICE RANGE SINCE THE DAYS OF THE 
SINGLE-CYLINDER CADILLAC 


Today, the 1936 series of the Royal Family of Motordom—a new 
La Salle, a new Cadillac, and a new- Cadillac-Fleetwood—are on 
exhibition at our showrooms. Revealing the greatest strides ever 
made by Cadillac in performance, comfort, safety, beauty and road- 


A FINER, FASTER AND SAFER le Salle’ | l 15 


La Salle again heads the style parade and sets the new vogue. And, 
within its price field, its leadership is just as decided in all other 
phases of motor car excellence. Its performance is delightful. Its 
comfort is superb. And it handles, in all ways, like the thoroughbred it 
is. There are four body styles—a Coupe; a Convertible Coupe; 
a Two-door Touring Sedan; and a Five-Passenger Touring Sedan. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND FINER Cadi lace? 1645 


For years, there has been a growing demand for a personalized 
Cadillac—smaller, more compact, quicker, faster and easier to handle. 
The new Cadillac V-8, Series 60, is the answer to that demand. We 
state, without reservation, that no other car in America is so fasci- 
nating to drive. Its speed is whatever you desire. Its balance on 
the road is unsurpassed. And its general comfort is a constant delight. 


d* 2445 


OL, 
AN EVEN MORE LUXURIOUS Yleetwoo 


This year, the Cadillac-Fleetwood cars are presented in three series 
—the V-8, the V-12, and the V-16. There are innumerable body 
styles—all designed and executed with the beauty and artistry for 
which Fleetwood is world renowned. In all phases of their excellence, 
the new Cadillac-Fleetwoods are beyond comparison. They mark 
the closest approach to perfection in the history of the motor car. 


Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra, Easy G.M.A.C. Terms. Every model a General Motors Value. 


CADILLAC 





ability—they also offer the pleasant surprise of startlingly lower 
prices. In fact, prices start at the lowest point since the days of the 
single-cylinder Cadillac. You are cordially invited to see and inspect 
these magnificent new cars. They are certain to prove a revelation. 

















Cadillac-Fleetwood V.8 Seven Passenger Touring Sedan, $2795 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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In the Pirate’s Lair: 
A Trip to Cocos Isle 


President’s Visit Recalls Thrill 
of His Younger Days 


“Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest 
Yo-ho-ho! and a bottle of rum!” 


HE past week when the cruiser “Houston” 
dropped anchor and a small boat made for 
the single landing place on the beach of the fa- 
mous or, if you are meticulous, infamous, Cocos 
Island probably éverybody aboard was thinking 


of pirates. 


Most of the adventurers probably conjured up 
the memories of Long John Silver, and his com- 
panions of “Treasure Island”. One of them, per- 


haps, had more personal remimiscences of an- 


other landing on another island long ago when a 
little knockabout, manned by two youths, ap- 
proached the shores of Grand Manan Island in 


the Bay of Fundy where, legends had it, Cap- 
tain Kidd had buried his spoils. 


SEARCHING FOR TREASURE 


Armed with a spade and a lantern—they were 


looking for a cave of course—the two boys ex- 


citedly started out on their quest. They found the 
In a moment they were on their knees 


cave. 
tapping the dirt floor and suddenly—the hoped 
for but hardly expected “hollow sound” greeted 
their ears. 

But before they could grasp the shovel the 
light in the lantern paled and went out. W—w— 
was that a ghost? A ghost in flopping boots, a 
dagger in his teeth? * * * let’s get out! 

A moment in the sunlight and curiosity con- 
quered fear. Perhaps there wasn’t enough air 
in the cavern. So they stood in the opening 
fanning with their hats. The lantern was soon 
going again and after a few moments of frenziea 
shoveling the spade struck something hard. In 
another moment the boys were lifting up a board; 





—Underwood & Underwood 
UP FROM THE VALLEY 
Louis McHenry Howe, Presidential adviser 
long seriously ill but with radio and telephone 
close at hand, predicts an election based on 
issues, not promises. 





in the lantern light there could be plainly seen, 
roughly carved in great letters, “W. K.” 
William Kidd, of course! 


A THRILL, ANYWAY 

And that was thrill enough. Endless digging 
brought forth no treasure-chest and Frank and 
his pal crawled back into their sailboat and 
tacked for Campo Bello. When they told their 
tale certain smiles gave hints — perhaps some- 
body had played a trick. But they'd had their 
thrill. 

Perhaps that adventure came back to the man 
when he stepped on the soil that pirates trod, 
for Franklin Roosevelt still likes his adventures. 
One of his treasures is a first edition of “Treas- 
ure Island” that he received since he came to the 
White House and he is probably just as familiar 
with the colorful history of Cocos Island. 

Other people are familiar with it, too, and 
only this year a treasure-hunting expedition set 
sail for the island after having been chased 
away by Costa Rican troops the year before. 


STORIES OF PIRATE GOLD 


At that time it was charged that the party— 
they were Englishmen—ran up the British flag 
and otherwise behaved in a manner to annoy 
the Costa Ricans. These troubles seem to have 
been forgotten and when the President and his 
friends plunged through the surf to picnic on 
beans and sandwiches on the beach they were 
joined by members of the present treasure-hunt- 
ing party and the commanders of the troops. 

There are a number of fairly well authenti- 
cated stories of the deposit of pirate treasure on 
the island; most of it loot from the churches in 
South America some said to be the cargo of 
“Manilla galleons” which carried precious metal 
to the Phillipines and the Far East in the early 
days. 

One name connected with the island is that of 
Captain Edwin Davis, an English buccaneer, who 
operated in those waters between 1683 and 1702. 
Another is the famous Bonito, alias, Bennet 
Graham. There is a story that the treasure, 
which is said to include sacred relics, is protected 
by an Inca curse. 

But even if the President had turned up any 
of the loot it wouldn’t have gone far. He had 
promised to “share-the-wealth” with the press.) 

































THE PRESIDENT’S LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVES 
Aboard the U. S. Cruiser “Houston” (lower right), the Executive makes his home while voyaging in the Pacific. Dressed in informal sports attire, the 
Chief finds pleasure in “treasure hunting,” or fishing or describing the big ones that got away. An electric galley (left) aboard ship is used to pre- 
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ROBABLY no American President 

was ever so conveniently placed 
during a war crisis as President 
Roosevelt is today. Foreign rela- 
tions is the Executive’s domain and 
—the late President Wilson’s opti- 
mistic remarks about “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at” to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—the easiest 
place and the one still sought by 
statesmen for conducting interna- 
tional agreements 1s where there are 
as few people as possible and for 
privacy there’s nothing like the high 
seas. 

Whether the League of Nations 
or President Roosevelt was the first 
to decide that a war was going on 
in Africa hasn’t been decided. But 
the President announced his decision 
first and thereafter proclaimed, in 
accordance with the bidding of 
Congress, the American ukase on 
the subject of neutrality and trading 
in implements of war. 

x *ek 
PROTEST FROM EXPORTERS 

Meanwhile, not all the world was 
welcoming the proclamation. In 
fact, it stirred up considerable crit- 
icism among several groups. And 


| ‘one body sat down and indited a 


message which it sent post-haste to 
the White House, to be relayed by 
Navy wireless to the President. 

Its authors were members of the 
Conference on Port Development of 
the Port of New York, an organiza- 
tion made up of railroads, shipping 
lines, export houses and others in- 
terested in selling goods abroad 
and, apparently, to the belligerents. 

They declared that the proclama- 
tion, “banning,” as they said, trade 
with Italy and Ethiopia, was con- 
sidered a serious blow to the com- 
merce of the country. They de- 
scribed the measure as “premature” 
and “ill-advised,” and urged the 
President to rescind it. 

Later, it was explained that the 
trading with the belligerents was 
not “banned,” but that it was to be 
carried on at the trader’s risk. The 
Secretary of Commerce spoke en- 
couragingly. Still later, however, 
the Secretary of State diplomatically 
indicated that the main job was to 

, prevent, if possible, a war which 
would have a far worse effect on 
trade than a temporary cessation of 
commercial activity. 

Details of the “signing” of that 
document have not been made 
public. The document ready for re- 
lease, may have been left like sealed 
orders before he departed. The 
signature may have been, and prob- 
ably was, telegraphed. Unlike a 
kiss by wire, a signature by wireless 
is as potent as one negotiated more 
intimately. P 

Perhaps the historic desk where 
this act took place is the rather 
narrow one in his quarters on board 
the “Houston,” with the wash of 
the sea sounding through the port- 
hole at his left and the smoke from 
his cigarette curling up from the 
tray on the low stand at his right. 
Perhaps, to add a still more nautical 
touch, the ship’s clock over the 
doorway had just sounded off six 
bells, or was about to. 

In any case he didn’t have a 


curious press jogging his elbow or: 


The. Executive En Route 


advice-giving Congressmen crowd- 
ing his ante-room. But the act 
was’ symbolic of the type of vaca- 
tion a President has, even if he has 
a whole fleet to play with if he 
wants it. 


A BIBLE TALK BY PROXY 

While document Number 3 in the 
neutrality series was bursting on 
the ears and eyes of the home folks 
on Sunday of the past week, the 
President may have. been leaning 
back listening to his own speech on 
the subject of the Bible. Secretary 
of State’ Cordell Hull was carying it 
to the people via radio in commem- 
oration of the four hundredth anni- 


*versary of the first printing of the 


English Bible. 

“The time is propitious,” he had 
written, “to place fresh emphasis 
upon its place and worth in the 
economy of our life as a people. Its 
refining influence is indispensable 
to our most cherished hopes and 
ideals.” 

As the President’s proxy, Secre- 
tary Hull, was announcing these 
words, headlines over the news from 
Ethiopia, the world’s oldest Christian 
kingdom, read: 

“PLANES BOMB VILLAGES; 
CASUALTIES MOUNT:” 
The “Houston” was already head- 
ing toward Cocos Island when the 
President joined the officers and 
crew for church services, held on 
the gently swaying deck with the 
warm tropical sun beating down 
and a clear, blue sky the cathedral 
arch above. The day before the 
fishing party reported a haul of 60 

fish. 

Monday started with warfare. The 
“Houston” and the accompanying 
“Portland” separated, and out of 
sight of each other engaged in a 
duel that lasted an hour. The 
President, as always, was keenly in- 
terested; he also saw the crew go 
through gas and other drills. 


ROUGH WEATHER 

Alongside again, the cruisers re- 
sumed their journeys and the radio 
took up its task, bringing dispatches 
and communications from Washing- 
This continued until a pause 


ton. 








pare his meals, while a “genuine” bed, not hammock or berth, stands in his sleeping quarters. 


permitted the world series to have 
its turn. 

Southern Mexico was finally left 
behind, but winds blowing from the 
mountain valleys that border Guat- 
amala brought dirty weather and 
speed was cut down during a rough 
night to 19 knots. In the morning 
the skies cleared, but rain began 
again and fell as the “Houston” 
dropped her anchor in the waters 
of Cocos Island at ten on the morn- 
dfig of Wednesday. 
= The high, bleak cliffs of the island 

ihowed but one spot possible for a 
landing, and there the surf pounded. 
But the President had made the 
landing before and had announced 
his intention of doing it again. 

Meanwhile, for the first time 
Since leaving Los Angeles, the party 
received visitors, as the ‘“Houston’s” 
three planes did stunts above, and 
with Chatham Bay dotted with ten 
of the ship’s boats, Colonel E. M. 
Watson and Captain Wilson Brown, 
Presidential military and naval 
aides respectively, visited the yacht 
“Veracity” belonging to the English 
treasure hunters. 

Later they went ashore to the 
camp. Here, on Wafer Bay, the 
treasure hunting party is installed, 
working as a regularly incorporated 
company and, this time, under the 
protection of the Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment. Costa Rican soldiers, how- 
ever, are placed on the island so 
that, in case gold is discovered, the 
nation will get its share. 

The commander of the troops 
was on hand; later he and the 
treasure hunters were invited on 
board the “Houston.” The Presi- 
dent expressed interest in the en- 
terprise and was shown  photo- 
graphs taken in the four months 
of so-far fruitless quest. 


FISHING RIGHTS EXTENDED 

The President turned over to Com- 
mander Coronado a message to 
transmit to President Jimenez re- 
questing the privilege of fishing in 
Costa Rican waters, to which he 
received a prompt reply: 

“I cordially wish you an agreeable 
visit on Cocos Island,” raidoed 
President Jimenez, “and hope it 


—Underwood & Underwood 


LIVING QUARTERS: FOR A PRESIDENT 
The sitting room on the “Houston” adjoining the sleeping quarters of the 
President which he uses for his moments “at ease,” and for attending to 
correspondence that urgently requires his attention. 











brings you a welcome rest after so 
much hard work.” 

The President seemed to take the 
invitation to heart, for the next day 
the boats started for the rocky 
shore in command of Naval Aide 
Brown. Colonel Watson was in 
charge ashore and soon the party 
was safely landed. 

Under a Khaki canopy beneath a 
palm, the President sat and re- 
counted his experiences of the last 
few days to the press, able to join 
him for the first time since the trip 
began. The big event, he revealed, 
was the capture of a 110-pound 
Sailfish. As a diversion, later, mem- 
bers of the party threw stones at 
Sharks which gamboled in the 
water through which some of the 
party had waded. 

Commander Coronado was on 
hand to do official honors and the 
treasure hunters were there, too. 
So pleased was the President with 
the surroundings and the fishing 
prospects that he proposed to stay 
over another day before he started 
for his week-end goal, Panama Bay. 


MORE FISHING; AND THEN— 


As the “Houston” lies in the 
stretch of water between Panama 
and Colombia, mail from Washing- 
ton will be delivered. After a pause 
for fishing as long as weather per- 
mits, he will turn westward again 
through the Panama Canal—for, 
Strange as it may seem if you have 
forgotten your geography, westward 
is the direction the canal takes. 

Thoughts on the current question 
of neutrality may well recall the 
methods of another Roosevelt when 
the Republic of Panama was born 
out of a revolution against the Co- 
lombian Government of which it was 
then a part. For many years the 
question rankled in Colombian 
bosoms and only in this generation 
was the matter settled by a final 
payment for the territory. 

The defenses of the canal, too, 
may well have special significance as 
Italy looks anxioussy toward Eng- 
land in the realization of what 
might happen if she closed the Suez. 
And yet as recently as 1910 strong 
efforts were made in this country 
to leave the Panama Canal un- 
fortified and “neutralize” it for use 
by all nations under an agreement 
of the Hague. 


LOUIS HOWE SPEAKS 


. Cheered with his luck with the 
line during his three-day pause at 
Cocos, in company with his new 
fellow-fishermen, Harry . Hopkins 
and Secretary Ickes, the President 
ended his week and headed for 
Bahia Honda. A visit to the fa- 
mous pearl fisheries of | Perlas 
Islands was on the schedule. 


Back in Washington, the “first 
Secretary” of the White House, 
Louis Howe, breaking the long 


silence imposed by his illness, gave 
his first interview, in which he de- 
clared that the issue of the next 
campaign would be “the rights of 
the little man.” A real war, he said, 
would bring entirely new questions 
to the front. 


H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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A New High Record 
in ‘Pocket Vetoes’ 


President Roosevelt Ranks Second 
in Total of Bills Disapproved 


/E all know that the sins of omission as well as 
those of commission are written large in 
the book which St. Peter keeps. Conversely, we 
may assume that good deeds may be divided into 
similar categories. And so, according to your 
personal or political feelings, you will mark with 
approval or disapproval a new record set in 
omission by President Roosevelt. 

The new “second high in history” achieved 
by the Administration is in the field of the veto 
—and the even more negative “pocket veto”— 
and it is recorded in a document (not for pub- 
lic circulation) for the use of the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate. A pocket veto is the 
thing that results when a President doesn’t sign 
a bill ten days after it has been passed and 
Congress has adjourned. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S RECORD 


Vetoes we know are vital things, and no less 
a person than the hard-working and meticulous 
Secretary of the Senate, Edwin A. Halsey, con- 
firms this fact in the aforesaid document which 
he has arduously compiled. 

The part, he says, that Presidential vetoes 
have played in the making of history is a mat- 
ter of importance, and so he sets forth these 
interesting current facts, hitherto unpublished: 

1.—President Roosevelt has vetoed more bills 
than any of our 31 Presidents except Cleveland. 

2.—President Roosevelt beats them all in the 
number of “pocket vetoes” except Cleveland. 

Including the “pocket” type, the record shows 
a total of 1,066 vetoes since the beginning of the 
Republic. Cleveland led with 464 for his two 
terms. Franklin Roosevelt has run up 135 in 
his two and a half years, 82 of these of the 
pocket variety. 


REASONS FOR VETOES 


In the past it has been the custom, as was 
pointed out in a White House statement of June 
of last year, “for the President to withhold his 
signature, thereby, in effect, allowing the bill to 
die without becoming a law. The President has 
desired, however, to take a more affirmative po- 
sition than this, feeling that in the case of most 
legislation, reasons for a@ definite disapproval 
should be given. Therefore he has written on 
the copy of each bill the words ‘Disapproved 
and signature withheld,’ and has appended, in 
every case, a brief statement giving the reason 
or reasons for the disapproval.” 

Of the President’s vetoes, 72 (including 54 
“pockets”) were in the 73rd Congress, 63 (28 
“pockets”) in the 74th, which adjourned with 
a flood of bills pouring out at its close. 


CLEVELAND’S PROBLEM 


The painful activity of President Cleveland, 
who still holds the palm for refusing to put his 
signature to bis passed by Congress, was due to 
the fact that he was flooded with personal pen- 
sion acts, some of them so flagrantly unsound 
that he could not escape adding a somewhat 
ironic, if not caustic, comment to his messages 
when he composed one. ° 

President Roosevelt's pocket vetoes in 1935 
include: 

Amendment of the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act so as to allocate $125,000;000 to drainage 
district loans. 

Construction of 10 Coast Guard vessels for 
ice breaking and other maritime assistance. 

Authority to the President to invite States and 
foreign nations to participate in the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla., next 
May. 

Bill to prevent overgrazing and to stabilize live- 
stock industry dependent on the public range, 

Various private pension bills, relating to 
World War veterans, Civil War veterans, and 
their widows and dependents. 

Incorporation of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, an organization that dates back 
to George Washington's time. 














‘Comforts of Home’ at Sea 


But Luxurious Quarters Fail to 
Lure President From Deck 


I qEN who love to go down to the sea in ships 

can’t be and aren’t finicky about the nice- 
ties that the gentlemen demand who sit in 
leather chairs in an expensive club and go into 


apoplexy if the attendant brings the wrong 
chaser. 
Franklin Roosevelt, however, wouldn’t have 


to complain about his quarters aboard the “Hous- 
ton” even if he were a landlubber. He can re- 
pose beneath his candlewick bedspread, reach 
his thermos bottle, his radio, and, with a little 
dexterity, his dial phone. In his floating “study” 
he can sit at his trim desk, lounge in a soft, 
cretonne-covered chair under a shaded bridge 
lamp with a bookcase within reach, or stretch 
out on a commodious couch. 

However, according to reports, the place he 
loves best is out on deck “watching her roll” 
and, as the newspaper men who saw him at 
Cocos Island testified, he didn’t need any proof 
but his wind blown complexion to establish the 
fact that he hadn’t spent much time below decks 
on this trip. 
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A Heavy Docket | Farm: Solving the Problems 
And Basic Issues 


In Supreme Court 


Nearly 500 Cases Awaiting 
Decision; More Criminal 
Proceedings in U. S. Tri- 
bunals Despite Repeal 


Witt its usual dignified opening 

day procedure, the Supreme 
Court, Oct. 7,dedicated its magnifi- 
cent new building and held its of- 
ficial “house-warming.” 

Except for the change in setting 
from the drab courtroom in the 
Capitol to the colorful surroundings 
of the new chamber with its red silk 
velvet drapes, red cushioned seats, 
and columns of yellow Sienna mar- 
ble the ceremony was quite like that 
the Court had followed for 100 
years 

When it convened the Court found 
more cases on its docket than usual. 
with nearly 500 awaiting considera- 
tion. Federal courts throughout the 
country on opening their Fall terms 
will find fewer cases than last year. 

A report on the number of cases 
pending in Federal courts was made 
public last week in the report of the 
Judicial Conference, which met Oct. 
3. The conference is attended by 
the Senior Circuit Court judges. 

The total number of cases, civil 
and criminal, pending June 30 in all 
Federal courts was less than in the 
year before. But the figures show 
that the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment has not reduced the 
number of criminal cases. 


LIQUOR TAX CASES 





Of Cotton Control ——— 


Tenancy, Crop Reduction, Idle Acreage and Other Issues 
Plague the AAA 


'THE policy of cotton control to be 

followed by the AAA during the 
next four years is being shaped at 
this time. Acreage reduction plans, 
use Of idle acres, tenant relation- 
ships—all of the many problems 
that surround the nation’s princi- 
pal commercial crop—are being con- 
sidered. ' 

Cotton has provided the New Deal 
with many of its major troubles 
Higher prices led to a partial boy- 
cott by foreign buyers. Lower pro- 
duction led to unemployment and 
suffering among tenants and share- 
croppers. Price pegging led the 
Federal Government to underwrite 
5,000,000 bales of the crop. 

Now the AAA, in mapping a four- 
year plan for cotton control, seeks 
some means to correct what its of- 
ficials consider were faults in earlier 
plans. 

War has arrived to cause a spurt 
in foreign buying that had about 
dried up. Weather joined in to cause 
shortages in the crops of competing 
nations, particularly Brazil, which 
some American cotton handlers 
thought would soon be a major rival 
for the American cotton South. 
BIGGEST PROBLEM OF ALL 

But the big problem revolving 
around the future of the cotton in- 
dustry in this country remains un- 
solved, as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his aids recognize. 

They are now giving attention to 


sities and have a bit of land that 
they can call their own. 
Congress was on the verge of vot- 


ing a billion dollars for that pur- 
pose during the last session of Con- 
gress. Dr. Tugwell now is laying the 


groundwork for some such plan 
under his Resettlement Administra- 
tion. 


The troubles of cotton have 
turned out to be a hard nut for the 
economic planners to crack. 





Southwest, where use of machinery 
is most easily adaptable, the poten- 
tialities of cotton production are 
largest, causing the authors to -as- 
sert that States west of the Missis- 
sippi River, with Mississippi thrown 
in, can produce all the cotton now 
needed for world consumption. 

How, then, has the AAA control 
program fitted into this picture? On 
that point the present study has the 
following to say: 

“The Government under the AAA 
has assumed many of the risks of 
the landowners and thrown them 
on the tenants. 


LANDLORD VS. TENANTS 

“The risk of over-production is 
met by fixed quotas with rent to the 
landowner for his retired lands. 
These benefits take little, if any, ac- 
count of labor’s previous interest in 
the crop. The tenant’s share of ren- 
tal is pitifully small or nil, and on 
him is thrown the brunt of reduced 
acreage. 

“The risk of price fluctuations is 
met by the Government’s policy of 
pegging prices by loans. Through 
its production credit corporations 
the Federal Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration offers the landowner produc- 
tion credit at 4'2 to 6% per cent. 
The tenant cannot secure this cheap 
credit unless the landlord waives his 
first lien on the crop. 

“The risk of losing equity in tarms 
has been lessened for owners by 
methods of refinancing through the 
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ERE’S the way to be sure 

of getting the right truck 

for your job! Buy your next 
low-priced truck the same busi- 
nesslike way that Mr. David- 
son gid! Do the buying yourself 
on Value only. Just take the 
Dodge “Show - Down” Score 
Card and check all of America’s 
low-priced trucks. Ask your- 
self, “What does this truck 
have? What features are built 
into it that will save money?” 
When you buy this way — 
strictly on what you get for 
your money, there is only one 
truck for you—-Dodge. For ex- 
ample, only Dodge of America’s 
3 lowest-priced trucks gives 
you hydraulic brakes, Only the 
Dodge engine gives you the gas 


and oil sav- 

ing combi- 
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exhaust 

valve seat 

inserts, 

spray.-cool- 

ed exhaust valve seats, 4 piston 
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water jackets, and a factory- 

installed oil filter. 
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Instead of the “prohibition cases,” 
which had proved particularly bur- 
densome to Federal courts during re- 
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cent years, the dockets contain many 
cases involving violations of the 
liquor revenue laws. . 

Acting Attorney General Stanley 
Reed in his report to the confer- 
ence pointed out that the popula- 
tion of penal and correctional in- 
stitutions is growing. He also noted 
that the “prohibition cases” were 
less burdensome than the ordinary 
type of criminal cases because of 
the large number of dismissals and 
pleas of guilty. 

Pending cases as of June 30 be- 
fore Federal District Courts as 
compared with last year are shown 
by the Attorney General to be as 
follows: 

1934 1935 
United States civil 
19,597 
27,345 
11,469 
65,347 


17,303. 
36,051 

9,478 
63,352 


Private suits..... 
Criminal cases... 
Bankruptcy cases 


126,184 123,758 

The report of the Judicial Confer- 

ence pointed out that there has been 

a steady improvement in the speed 

of disposition of cases before Fed- 
eral courts. 

This improvement has been made, 


according to the report, in spite of | 


the increased amount of litigation 
because of new legislation, especially 
the provisions for corporate reor- 
ganization under the amendments of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


RECORD FOR ADMISSIONS 

An audience of more than 300 per- 
sons witnessed the opening session of 
the Supreme Court which during a 
session lasting an hour and 20 min- 
utes admitted 114 persons to the bar 
of the Court (a record number), 
and heard a number of motions. It 
then recessed to Oct. 14. 

Among the motions was one made 
by the Kansas Utilities Company 
asking the dismissal of its suit chal- 
lenging the right of the Public 
Works Administration to allot funds 
for municipal electric light and 
power plants. (Further details on 
page 11.) 

Another motion was a second peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus for 
the release of Tom Mooney from his 
life sentence, imposed following his 
conviction of participation in the 
1916 Preparedness Day parade bomb- 
ing in San Francisco. 

Withdrawal of the Kansas case 
left four cases remaining on the 
Court’s docket which will test vari- 
ous New Deal powers. They concern 
the right of the TVA to sell surplus 
electric power; the AAA processing 
taxes; the Bankhead Cotton Con- 
trol Act; and PWA condemnation 
of lands for slum clearance. 


SOME IMPORTANT ISSUES 

In addition to the New Deal cases, 
many others of an important nature 
are awaiting the attention of the 
Court. Among them are: 

Power of a State to levy a tax upon 
shares of preferred stock of a na- 
tional bank held by the RFC. 

Validity of Massachusetts statutes 
regulating billboard advertising 
along public highways. 

Jurisdiction of a Federal District 
Court to prohibit the enforcement 
of a rate order of a State Commis- 
sion, in view of the restrictions em- 
bodied in the so-called Johnson Act. 

Validity and application of provi- 
sions of Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
West Virginia statutes levying taxes 
against chain stores. 

Validity of a Louisiana privilege 
tax imposed upon newspaper and pe- 
riodical publishers. 


made by Charles S. Johnson of Fisk 
University, Edwin R. Embree of the 
Rosenwald Fund, and W. W. Alex- 
ander, assistant to Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, Resettlement Administra- 
tor and Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Conclusions drawn by the invest 
gators are critical of the AAA con- 
trol program in its effects on the 
fortunes of the nearly 2,000,000 fami- 
lies of tenants and share-croppers 
who produce the bulk of the coun- 
try’s cotton crop. 


SHARE-CROPPING TENANTS 


Those conclusions concerning the 
future of the cotton industry itself 
are far from encouraging. The study 
led its authors to say: 

“The gYowth of cotton in the 
Southwest, and the prospect of in- 
creasing use of machinery in tilling 
and picking, make it certain that 
the ancient order of cotton culture 
in the Old Sovth is doomed. Sweep- 
ing changes in southern farming 
must come swiftly if millions of for- 
mer plantation workers are not te 
be completely wrecked—if the re- 
gion itself is not to suffer violent 
ruin.” 

The report asserts that in 10 lead- 
than 60 per 
cent of those engaged in production 
of the crop are tenants. Tenant 
families number about 1,800,000 of 
whom 1,100,000 are white and 700,000 
colored. individuais’ involved are 
5,500,000 whites and slightly over 
3,000,000 negroes. 

The authors present figures to 
show that in a study by them of 
2,000 families in Mississippi, Texas, 
Alabama and South Carolina, of the 
few families having any cash in- 
come in 1933, the average yearly re- 
turn was $105.43. 

“Actual earnings per family, when 
distributed * among five persons, 
would give a monthly income per 
person of $1.75,” they asserted. “And 
these incomes, theoretically at least, 
were benefiting from the Federal 
program of aid to farmers as ad- 
ministered in 1933.” 


MENACE OF MACHINERY 


Southern farmers were found to 
be raising little food for their own 
use because of the requirements of 
the one-crop system of cotton rais- 
ing. 

Now they are pictured as up 
against the develapment of wider 
use of machinery that cuts the cost 
of production from $14.20 an acre on 
one-mule farms to $5.20 an 
where tractors are used. Large num- 
bers of tenants face displacement 
by machine farming. And in the 


ing cotton states more 


stitute, a trade association, and the 
individual members of the Institute 
constitute an unreasonable restraint 
of trade in violation of the Sherman 
Act. 

Validity of the Hawes-Cooper 
Act subjecting prison-raade goods 
shipped in interstate commerce to 
the operations and effect of State 
laws. 

Constitutionality of a provision of 
the New York Milk Control Law 
which permits unadvertised milk 
dealers engaged in business at the 
time of the enactment of the statute 
to sell milk for 1 cent less a quart. 

Effect of Federal statutes forbid- 
ding payment in gold coin as toa 
promissory note obligation secured 
by a trust providing for payment 
of its principal and interest in gold 


Whether activities of the Sugar In- } coin. 


So far the various Debt Reconcilia- 
tion Commissions have made no at- 
tempts to have landlords scale down 
debts owed them from previous sea- 
sons by croppers and share tenants.” 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 

Are steps being taken to correct 
the inequalities that may have risen 
in the first years of the AAA control 
plan? 

Officials of the Adjustment Ad- 
ministration say that in the new 
contracts which soon will be drawn 
and offereé.te the cotton growers of 
the South the Government intends 
to insert requirements which will as- 
Sure that more of the benefit pay- 
made from processing taxes, 
reach the tenants and croppers. 

The authors of the study which 
has sharpened Federal Government 
interest in the problems of cotton 
growers, suggest the beginning of an 
effort by the nation to settle large 
numbers of southern farm families 
on small farms of their own where 
they can grow most of their neces- 
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MR.MEEHAN, MY SISTER BETTY WANTS 
SOME INSIDE DOPE ON FOOTBALL / 





I'LL BE GLAD To 
OBLIGE-COME UP 
IN THE STANDS AND 
WELL WATCH THIS 
PRACTICE GAME 





ELEVEN MEN 
TO MAKE 
THAT PASS 
PERFECT! 


AND SHOOT 
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WELL, BETTS, DID YOU 
LEARN SOMETHING ? 








NOW WATCH THIS PUNT 
FROM THE SAME 
FORMATION J . 


MAN HAD SUCH A 
DEFINITE JoB / 
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REMEMBER, 
WATCH THE 
LINEMEN 
DID Tt / L CAN'T 
WAIT TO SEE THE 
BIG GAME / 














THAT GAME WAS 
A THRILLER / 
— HERE,HAVE 
A CAMEL / 





sore ae aah 
I NEED ONE! So MANY 
THRILLS USE UP ALOT 
OF ENERGY / 








A CAMEL ALWAYS RENEWS MY 

FLOW OF ENERGY WHEN I NEED 
IT_-AND THEY NEVER 
GET ON MY NERVES 


Bi VES, THEY CERTAINLY 
: ARE MILD/ 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, 

MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS- 

TURKISH AND DOMESTIC ~ THAN 

ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND. 
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Democrats Train Guns 
On Hoover Speech 


Say He Seeks Return to Power: 
Liberty League Target 


++) X-PRESIDENT HOOVER'S bid for the Re- 
¥ publican nomination next year is the most 


interesting political development so far in the | 


campaign. His speech at Oakland last week 


could hardly have been more informative if he | 
had said: ‘Big Business is the natural and or- | 


dained Government of the United States and I 
am its prophet.’” 


Thus Charles Michelson, 
cratic National Committee publicity, in 


director of Demo- 
his 


weekly letter to Democratic newspapers jabbed 


and jibed at Mr. Hoover’s October 5 speech be- 
fore Western Young Republicans. 

The Hoover speech was made chief target of 
Democratic attack last week. Senate Majority 
Leader Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, is- 
sued a statement calling it the bid of a man 
“seeking return to power.” Had Mr. Hoover 


been re-elected in 1932, Senator Robinson said, | 


the nation would have been faced with danger 
of “wholesale starvation, complete bankruptcy 
or revolution.” 


HIS FIGURES CHALLENGED 


Messrs. Michelson and Robinson both chal- 
lenged figures used in the Hoover speech. Count- 
ing “recoverable assets,” Senator Robinson places 
the present national debt below 25 billions in- 
stead of the 34 billions quoted by Mr. Hoover, 
and promises that the increase in the deficit for 
the 1935-36 fiscal year is going to be only $3,- 
281,000,000. 

“As between the President who saw prosperity 
just around every corner during the greater part 
of his term, and the one who straightened out 
the banks and whose wicked system brought 
business from the red ink into the black, which 





THE DONKEY ROUND UP 

4 way to raise money for campaign purposes. | 
Mrs. James H. Wolfe, Director, Women’s Divi- 
sion, Democratic National Committee, demon- 
strates a few of the thousands of donkey mite 

| Sox banks which are to be distributed through- 
wut the nation to raise money for organization 

work of local women. 
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do you suppose people generally will believe?” 
demands Mr. Michelson. 

Also, he sharply jabs two erstwhile Demo- 
cratic leaders, John J. Raskob, former Democratic 
National Committee Cnalrman, and Jouett 
Shouse, former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Executive Committee. Having labored to 
“unhorse” Mr. Hoover, how now, as 
figures of the American Liberty League, can they 
accept him as their candidate or enjoy cooper- 
ating with him in the “same objective, the 
breaking down of Franklin Roosevelt’s popular- 
ity,” asks the Democratic publicity chief. 

“Incidentally,” Mr. Michelson adds, referring 


leading | 


to Mr. Raskob as the party’s chief creditor, “the | 
Democratic National Committee is still paying | 


off, rather painfully, its indebtedness to the 
former chairman.” 


MR. ROPER FIRES BACK 


Continuing his role as, next to Postmaster 
General Farley, the most active Cabinet member 
in defending Administration policies during the 
President’s holiday absence, Commerce Secre- 
tary Daniel C. Roper assured a national radie 
audience last week that the New Deal “is based 
upon tried and tested precedents” instead of 
embodying any “definite attempt to supplant 
our present democratic system with a socialistic 
system.” 

AAA finds its precedents in the Grain Fu- 
tures Act and the Packers’ and Stockyards’ Act, 
he said, while the Federal Social Security Act 
incorporates principles tested out in laws of 
American States and more than 30 foreign na- 
tions; and NRA was “substantially a coordina- 
tion of the elements of previously enacted meas- 
ures which had proved sound and progressive 
in the regulation of various phases of our indus- 
trial life.” 

Countering the Republican drive for votes in 
New York State, Democrats have laid out an in- 
tensive campaign in 25 up-State counties. From 
these counties leaders declare they expect will 
come enough Democratic votes to assure 
continued control of the Assembly, which at the 
last legislative session the Democrats held by 
the slender margin of four members. 


J. Hamilton Fish 


Eugene Talmadge 
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Harold G. Hoffman 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING POLITICAL NEWS 


By means of speeches, open letters, press releases and other media of opinion, representatives of various political faiths present their views to the 


public. 


Talmadge, of Georgia, attacks the New Deal, and proposes abolition of Federal income tares. 
tional Committee, replies to the address of former President Hoover, and charges the Republicans with being the apostles of big business. 


Representative Fish, of New York, expresses a belief in growing Republican strength, and regards New York as a crucial State. 
Publicity Director Michelson, of the Democratic Na- 


Governor 


Governor 


Hoffman, of New Jersey, differs with his Republican mates, and advocates amending the United States Constitution to speed court tests of new laws. 


The ‘Rebel’ Governor 


Mr. Talmadge Threatens to Enter 
Race for the Presidency 


A MIDST various gonfalons, escutcheons, sym- 
: bols and devices of parties and candidates, 
the famous red suspenders of Governor Eugene 
Talmadge, of Georgia, wave more portentiously, 
with his current announcement that he may be a 
presidential candidate to “stop this spread of 
communism and wet-nursing that’s coming from 
the Administration in Washington nowadays.” 

“If the New Deal keeps on it is going to wreck 
the Union, and I am doing all I can to rock the 
boat and set it right,” the Governor told inter- 
viewers in New York last week. Continuing his 
Northern speech-making campaign, in Philadel- 
phia and New York addresses he said the coun- 
try has gone “tax mad.” He advocates repeal of 
the 16th (income tax) amendment which he calls 
the first serious national encroachment on States’ 
rights. 

“We must lessen the cost of government,” he 
declared. “If the Federal income taxes are 
abolished, all States can derive a major portion 
of the revenue necessary for their operation from 
an income tax.” 


MANY FAVOR ROOSEVELT 


But if Governor Talmadge tries to win Georgia’s 
Democratic convention votes away from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he faces a sharp fight with the 
Congress delegation of his State. This was made 
plain in an Atlanta meeting last week of Georgia 
Senators and Representatives in which they 
pledged continued active support for the Presi- 
dent. The meeting, at which Senator Walter F. 
George presided, in making plans for Georgia’s 
reception for President Roosevelt during Thanks- 
giving week, snubbed Governor Talmadge by 
leaving him off the program. 

Senator George said he believed no Georgia 
campaign in behalf of Mr. Roosevelt would be 
necessary because of “widespread support” evi- 
dent for him in the President’s “adopted” State. 
Representatives E. M. Owen, Braswell Deen, Rob- 
ert Ramspeck and Hugh Peterson expressed 
similar views. 


KENTUCKY GOVERNOR'S DEF! 

Another aggrieved Southern Democratic execu- 
tive, Governor Ruby Laffoon, of Kentucky, struck 
out at opponents last week, declaring: 

“President Roosevelt and the United States 
Senators from Kentucky might as well be notified 
the Democratic party of Kentucky will not be 
turned over to these traducers of the party. 
They might as well know that there is an ele- 
ment of the party they have got to treat with 
if they want any favors.” 

The Governor uttered this defi at a testimonial 
dinner given for his political ally, Thomas S. 
Rhea, whose defeat for the Kentucky guber- 
natorial nomination the Laffoon faction attributes 
in part to presidential “interference.” Miffed 
on this score, Messrs. Laffoon and Rhea turned 
down an invitation to join the presidential 
special train during its recent Westward trip. 





Young Democrats Busy 


TNDER energetic leadership of Frank Wick- 
hem, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., recently elected 
president of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, organization and activities are being 
vigorously pushed. 

New appointments of national executive aides 
in the movement are announced by President 
Wickhem, including J. Drufus Griffin, of Easley, 
8. C., as director of organization; Lawrence B. 
Fenneman, of Baltimore, Md., as chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Acey Carraway, of Or- 
lando, Fla., as national executive secretary, and 
Hampton Robb, of Greenwich, Conn., and Wal- 
ter Downey, of Mitchell, S. C., as chairman and 
vice chairman, respectively, of the National Fi- 
nance Committee. 

All these appointees have been prominent in 
the Young Democrats movement and most of 
them have served in governmental positions, 
municipal, State or National. 
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Persuading the Voters 
With Animated Cartoons 


AND now comes the animated cartoon as a 
~"" political persuader. 

Sentinels of the Republic announce a free 
political picture show—no flim-flam—for film 
fans. t opens today in Philadelphia, later 
will be seen in other cities. 

Among its novel features is advertised “The 
Amateur Fire Brigade,” an animated cartoon 
showing the Brain Trust fire department deal- 
ing with exciting events at. Uncle Sam’s house 
started by energetic footwork of the Demo- 
cratic donkey. 











Third-Party Movements 
and Their Objectives 


Age Pensions, Labor Benefits, New 
Economic System Among Aims 


JHILE Democratic and Republican stars and 

supers occupy the center of the stage, there 

are stirrings backstage and near the wings—par- 

ticularly at the left—as third parties, actual and 

potential, begin rehearsal for their part in the 
political drama of 1936. 

Current concern of Socialist leadership is to 
keep a section of the stage for themselves dis- 
tinct from the area occupied by New Dealers. In 
a speech at Quincy, Mass., last week, Norman 
Thomas, two-time Socialist presidential candi- 
date, said President Roosevelt was not a mem- 
ber of the Socialist Party but apparently had read 
the Socialist platform because “some of the 
things he has done resemble the platform.” 

In an earlier pronouncement Mr. Thomas 
averred that if the New Deal had stolen some of 
the Socialist Party’s clothes while it was “in 
swimming,” the garments were being worn by the 
Administration with clumsy effect. 


LABOR’S PART IN POLITICS 

If an independent Labor Party, like that in 
England, appears in the next campaign, it will 
come without the blessing of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This was made plain by Presi- 
dent William Green at the A. F. of L. annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City last week. Mr. Green 
rebuked the demand for an American Labor Party 
as being inspired from Moscow. 

Representative Thomas R. Amlie, of Wisconsin, 
continuing to plug for a third party organization 
under aegis of the American Commonwealth Po- 
litical Federation, of which he is chairman, criti- 
cizes claims in recent Roosevelt speeches that the 
depression is over. 

“Is the depression over for the 12,000,000 un- 
employed workers in this country?” he demands. 
“Is the depression over for the 20,000,000 people 
on relief? Is the depression over for the 650,000 
farm families who were on relief this Spring, or 
for the millions more who are unable to secure 
cost of production for their farm products, and 
who as a consequence face foreclosure and evic- 
tion? Is the depression over for the 11,000,000 to 
16,000,000 young men and young women between 
the ages of 19 and 29, members of the ‘lost gen- 
eration,’ who find themselves unable to secure any 
place within the economic system?” 

He would end the “fakery” of both old par- 
ties and organize a new one with the slogan, 
“Production for use instead of for profit,” 


TOWNSEND PLAN ADVOCATES 

If an American Pension Party is not formed as 
result of continued organizing activities of the 
Townsendites, particularly, in the West, pension- 
minded voters at least will have a candidate bid- 
ding for the nomination of the old parties. J. E. 
Pope, head of the National Old Age Pension As- 
sociation, announces he has abandoned plans to 
run for the Senate from Oklahoma and will aim 
for the Presidency instead. 

“If neither party chooses to offer me the nomi- 
nation,” he says, “I will still be a candidate under 
a tri-banner ticket — Conservative Democrats, 
Liberal Republicans and Independents.” 

Activities of the Townsend Clubs have been 
more directed toward lining up Congressional 
candidates for the Townsend Pension Plan. 





—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 





~ G.O.P. Convention Plans 


Apportionment of Delegates to 
States Cuts Total by Three 


Gains in New England 


Cheer Republicans 


Hope Anti-New Deal Trend Will 
Bring Victory in New York 


(CONNECTICUT township election results set 
Republican victory roosters crowing last 
week. Seventeen towns were lost by the Demo- 
crats to the Republicans. Only three were lost 
by the Republicans to the Democrats. 
New Dealism had been made an issue—es- 
pecially the increased local taxes caused by com- 
munities matching Federal appropriations. 
“We regard the elections in Connecticut as in- 
dicative of the trend that has been taking place 
ever since the 1934 election,” declared Republi- 
can National Committee Chairman Fletcher. 
“The success of the Republicans in the Rhode 
Island Congressional elections and the rejection 
by Pennsylvania voters of the proposal to amend 


| that State’s Constitution along lines suggested 
| by the President to permit heavy borrowing and 


social legislation are other evidences of the 
turning away of voters from the apparent fail- 


| ures and half-baked recovery and reform policies 


SMALLER by three delegates will be the next | 


Republican National Convention—a total of 
1,051 instead of 1,154 as in 1932. A party rule 
apportions three delegates-at-large to States 
casting their votes for the Republican ticket in 
the last election. As result of the Roosevelt- 


Garner landslide, many States will have their | 
representation slightly curtailed in the next con- | 


vention. 
Philippine independence will cut off two dele- 


gates from that archipelago. But the last G.O.P. | 


convention increased the delegates from Alaska, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Porto Rico from 
two to three each. 

The 1936 apportionment, as compared with 
1932, according to a computation made: by the 
Republican National Committee, will be as fol- 
lows: 


1936 1932 | 1936 1922 1936 1932 
Ala. --19 19) Me. .....13 13) Ohio ....52 55 
APU: 0.0 6 Oi BBB. .ccce 16 19) Okla. ...22 25 
Ark. ....15 15) Mass. ...34 34) Oreg. ...10 13 
Calif. Gi Mich. ... 41] Ba. 200. % 
Colo. ...12 18] Minn. ...22 26| R.I..... 5 8 
Conn. ...19 19/| Miss. ...11 11) 8. C. ....10 7 
eee O 1 BRR sacs. 30 33) S. Dak 8 11 
Fla. ....13 16); Mont. 8 11) Tenn. 21 24 
Ga. .... 8 11) Nebr. ...14 17) Texas ...46 49 
Idaho ..8 11/ Nev. .... 6 9| Utah ... 8 Il 
as 3 te ee ae ae a 9 | 
Ind. ~~ me oF eae Um CU eee 22 «25 
Iowa ....22 25 | N. Mex. . 6 9, Wash. 16 «419 
Kans. ...18 21/ N. ¥....94 97| W. Va...16 19 
I... evens 22 25) N.C. ...25 28] Wis. ....24 27 
LO. soceesdd 183) N. Dak... 8 11] Wyo. .... 6 9 


It is expected that the full Republican Na- 
tional Committee will be called together some- 
time in December to determine place and date 
of the national convention. 





Anti-New Deal Fusion 


GEEDS THAT MIGHT SPROUT a fusion move- 


breeze from a Republican source during the last | 


few days. Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey, former 
Ambassador to France, suggests a national con- 
ference of anti-New Deal business men and lead- 


ers of both parties, who would meet and agree | 


on a platform “to restore American institutions.” 


Henry P. Fletcher, Republican National Com- | 


mittee chairman, declines to comment on the 
movement. But several Republican national com- 
mitteemen are reported to be ready to act in 
their private capacity as members of a central 
committee which Mr. Edge proposes to create to 
arrange for such a conference. 


Former Senator David A. Reed, newly ap- 


pointed Republican national committeeman from | 


Pennsylvania, who, earlier in the year, advocated 
a coalition of Republicans and conservative Dem- 
ocrats, is expected to aid the movement. 

William B. Hodges, National Republican Com- 
mittee treasurer, 1924-1928, approves the plan. 
Considering “restoration of American institu- 
tions” an issue that should appeal to voters in 
both parties, he declares: 

“If a coalition ticket would promote this de- 
sirable situation I would favor a Democrat being 
nominated for Vice President and other inde- 
pendents assured of places in the Cabinet.” 





Courts and New Laws 


With THE SUPREME COURT assembled for 

its Fall term to pass upon more New 
Deal legislation, interest has been roused during 
the last week by suggestion of Governor Marold 
G. Hoffman (Rep.), of New Jersey, for a Constitu- 
tional amendment requiring the Court to decide 
upon constitutionality of all Federal statutes be- 
fore they become effective. 

“The adoption of this amendment,” contends 
Governor Hoffman, “would make forever im- 
possible any attempt by a President to change the 
form of the Government of the United States by 
a series of revolutions ad interim, each conducted 
by the enforcement of an unconstitutional law 


for the usual two years intervening between its | 


enactment by Congress and its rejection by the 
Supreme Court.” 





of President Roosevelt.” 


HOT FIGHT IN NEW YORK 


Hottest of any State election fight being cur- 
rently waged is that in New York. Republicans 
believe regaining Assembly control in the Presi- 
dent’s home State would affect New Deal prestige 
nationally. A Republican Legislative caravan, 
with a heavy oratorical battery of leading party 
speakers, has been making an.intensive tour of 
the State, hammering on New Deal issues and al- 
leged “dictatorship” in State affairs by Postmaster 
General Farley. 

New York likewise will be of major strategic 
importance in the presidential campaign, Repre- 











—Wide World 
LEADS A WESTERN RALLY 


James H. Phillips, president of the Junior Re- | 
publicans, who presided at the three-day con- 
vention of young Republicans from West- 

ern States. | 





sentative Hamilton Fish, who represents Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's district in Congress, told a radio 
audience last week. Regarded as a Republican 


ment have been whiffed into the political presidential aspirant himself, Mr. Fish criticized 


“politically inspired propaganda” about the sup- 
posed necessity of having a Western standard- 
bearer for the party next year. 

Reporting on his recent speech-making trip 
through all but five of the trans-Mississippi 
States, he told radio listeners he was “delighted 
and amazed by the revival of Republican senti- 
ment.” He found the Republicans “united, mili- 
tant and victorious-minded and the Jeffersonian 
Democrats despondent, dazed, deceived and dis- 
gusted.” 


HOOVER AND MILLS 


Another New Yorker regarded as G. O. P. 
presidential timber, former Treasury Secretary 
Ogden L. Mills, in addressing the New Jersey 
State Federation of Clubs at Asbury Park, N. J., 
on Thursday, declared that the economics of 
scarcity is bound to frustrate hopes raised by 
social security legislation. “Only in abundance 
can we find security,” he said. 

Speaking at a New York dinner of Stanford 


| University alumni Thursday night, former Presi- 


dent Hoover charged that New Deal currency 
and fiscal policies are seriously threatening col- 
leges and universities of the nation by under- 
mining their endowments. 

“World’s greatest spendthrift” is the latest 
sobriquet hurled at President Roosevelt by Rep- 
resentative Chester C. Bolton, of Ohio, chairman 
of the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. And a Republican National Committee 
press release Friday accused Mr. Roosevelt of 
“inexcusable deception” in his budget state- 
ment of Sept. 30. Instead of the President’s 
claimed $300,000,000 deficit reduction for the 


| current fiscal year, Treasury figures indicate a 


probable increase of $1,916,000,000 to make the 
deficit for the year nearly six and a half bil- 
lions, the Republican stafement maintains. 

At a “grass roots” conference of Mountain 
States Republicans at Boise, Idaho, Friday night, 
Robert Simmons, of Nebraska, charged that New 
Dealers had misappropriated to themselves the 
term “liberal” since “through all history a liberal 
has been one who believes in policies and prin- 
| ciples of government that are intended to aid 


' and advance the cause of individual freedom.” 
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+ LABOR: BRANCHING PATHS CONFRONT A. F. OF L. +| 


| aero q| 


THE ferment of new f of new forces in or- 

ganized labor, long working be- 
neath the surface, comes into plain 
view with this year’s annual con- 


vention of the American Federation | 
of Labor at Atlantic City, N. J. New | 


alignments may be in the making. 
The issues which stand out most 
sharply are: 
The balance of power between 
trade unions and industrial unions. 


Organization of a Labor party for 


direct political action. 


The Federation’s attitude toward 


Communism. 

What 
Constitution, which, as now 
terpreted, appears to set a limit to 
what Federal laws can accomplish 
in labor relations? 

The struggle between the time- 
honored craft unions and the more 
rapidly growing industrial unions is 
in a sense a struggle between the 
old and the new. 


TWO TYPES OF UNIONS 

To individual protagonists within 
the ranks of the A. F. of L. the fight 
concerns the right to enroll work- 
ers, which means income to those 
unions and salaries to their officers. 

But the struggle has far wider 
implications to the labor movement 
as a whole and to the probable fu- 


shall be done about the | 
in- 








WILLIAM GREEN 
The President of the A. F. of L. op- 
poses the formation of a labor party 
jor direct political action, 


| Underwood & Underwood 








ture of the A. F. of L. as spokes- 


man for the wage earners of the | 


nation. 
It should be explained in the first 
place that the industrial union, 


sometimes called the vertical union, 
normally takes in all workers in a 


given industry, both skilled and un- | 


skilled. It is an organization for 
all the workers. 
In contrast, the trade union, 


known also as the horizontal union, 
is an organization of those having 
a special skill, such as metal work- 
ing, and embraces membership that 
may be employed in a wide variety 
of industries. 

Typical of the conflict is the con- 
troversy. between the metal workers 
union and an industrial union seek- 
ing all workers in the petroleum 
industry. The metal workers group 
has demanded that workers mak- 
ing boilers for petroleum refining 
be relinquished by the industrial 
union. 

To which demand the president 


of the International Association of | 


Oilfield, Gas Well and Refining 
Workers replies: 

“We can kick these men out of 
our union, but we can not kick them 
into a craft union. More likely they 
would join the company union or 
the Communists.” 


DEMAND FOR LABOR PARTY 
Behind the struggle is a contest 

over two differing conceptions of the 

labor movement. Historically the 


A. F. of L. has favored indirect po- | 
litical influence, which means sup- | 

















—Wide World 
J. RAY MURPHY 
The Commander of the American 
Legion, invites the A. F. of L. to join 
in a fight against communism. 








porting friends of labor in Congress 
and opposing enemies. 

The older point of view was pre- 
sented by A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green in his opening address, 
in which he strongly opposed the 
formation of a labor party for direct 
political action. This demand he 





linked with the orders of the Com- | 


munist International at Moscow. 


He called for a purge.,of Communist | 


influence in the Federation. 

What he met in the convention, 
however, was a series of resolutions 
favoring a labor party sponsored by 
several groups which have been 
among the most rapidly growing 
groups in the organization. They 
are chiefly representative of the 
industrial unions, notably the mine, 
textile and ladies garment workers. 
MENACE OF COMMUNISM 

The conservative leaders conceive 
of the Federation as a bulwark of 
capitalism against Communism. 
Hence the appearance of Mr. Green’s 
signature on William R. Hearst's 
“New Declaration of Independence,” 
aimed at Communist influence. 

One resolution presented at the 
convention asks for the withdrawal 
of this signature. The resolution is 
backed by groups that have traveled 
a considerable way toward the class 
war view. 

One such group is the (industrial) 
union of Ladies Garment Workers, 
which is the third strongest in the 
Federation, having increased its 
membership five-fold in the last 
two years. It thus sets forth its 
attitude: 

“The struggle of the garment 
workers is a part of the struggle 
of the whole working class. It is a 





























“why Safely Glass IN THE WINDOWS is so vitally important 


Three out of every four new cars have it. Safety Glass may crack or even break, of course, but there 


is less danger of it doing so and, consequently, less danger of ugly cuts and tragic scars from jagged, fly- 


ing pieces.- Make sure YOUR new car has this additional protection by telling the dealer you want 


Peg Linpey-Owens-Forp 





SAFETY GLAS 


struggle not only against the gar- 


ment bosses, but against all bosses | 


and against the bosses’ world. It 
is a struggle for workers’ rights 
and a struggle for a workers’ world.” 
AMERICAN LEGION ALLIANCE 

On the other hand the Federation, 
in support of its anti-Communist 
stand, received the offer of an al- 
liance with one of the most power- 
ful groups in the country, as meas- 
ured by legislative influence. 

This group was the American 
Legion, whose national commander, 
Ray Murphy, invited cooperation 
for common ends. One of these, 
as stated, was a drive against Com- 
munism. 

Another was an intimation that 
the Legion might be counted on as 
an ally in revising the Constitution. 
Mr. Murphy said the former soldiers 
favored making whatever changes 
in the Constitution might be needed 
for the common good. 

ISSUE OF THE CONSTITUTION 

Hinting support of this objective, 
the Legion’s commander singled out 
the one issue which is held by 


| Federation leaders to be paramount 


in the future of the labor move- 
ment. 

Mr. Green, in behalf of the Feder- 
ation, accepted the offer of coopera- 
tion. The Communist “purge” was 
not mentioned in his reply, how- 
ever, a number of delegates having 
walked out in protest at Mr. 
Murphy's address. 

The reason the Constitutional) is- 
sue is held to be paramount is that 
the Constitution as now interpreted 
is’ believed to threaten all the most 
important laws which the Federa- 
tion has successfully sponsored in 
the past three years. 


LABOR BOARD’S STAND 

To the convention J. Warren Mad- 
den, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, set forth his con- 
ception of the new collective bar- 
gaining law. 

Behind it, he said, was the judg- 
ment of Congress that independent 
labor organizations are advantage- 
ous to the country as a whole and 
that employers should be restrained 
from exercising their economic 
power to prevent organization. 

He defended the law against those 
who argue its invalidity. These at- 
tacks, he stated, are based on two 
counts. First, that the act takes 
away property without due process 
of law. Second, that it envisions use 
of Federal power over labor rela- 
tions in industrial operations which 
are entirely within States: 

On the first count, Mr. Madden 
compared the opposition to similar 
opposition originally brought against 
Workmen's Compensation laws. The 
Supreme Court, he said, silenced the 
opposition and the laws now com- 
mand universal respect. 








On the second count, he recalled 
the extension of Federal authority to 
stock yards, conditions in which 
were declared to affect interstate 
commerce. Labor relations in other 
industries which in fact affect 
interstate commerce ne held to be 


| subject 
principle. 


On these grounds Mr. Madden de- 
pre- 
there 


clared the Labor Board was 
pared to go into the courts, 
to await the outcome. 


JOHN W. TayYLor. 











ICTAPHONE engineers 





es ane 


have been more alert to the needs of 


modern executives than most of us realize. The clarity of tone 


of the Model 12 which I use, the 


ease with which! makecorrections, 


the time-saving, fatigue-preventing features of the Dictaphone 
which my secretary uses, simply can’t be compared with the 
early Dictaphone which | used years ago.” 


Every day dozens of executives who 


with the rising because 


ay perfectly familiar 


they tried it 12 or 15 years ago, tell 


us that this modern dictating instrument seems like a new inven- 
tion to them. If you have put off enjoying the profit-making, 
time-saving features of Dictaphone, you owe it to yourself and to 
your baal ness to find out how true it is that it doubles a man's 
ability to get things done. 

Upon request, we shall be glad to loan you Dictaphones which 
you may use in your own office, in your own way. Thousands of 
execulives will tell you that it is the easiest, most profitable con- 
venience for getting things done that they have ever used. The 


Dictaphone office nearest you awaits your phone call or letter 
requesting such a loan. Phone or write them today. 


THE NEW MODEL 12 


DLCTAP EONS 


to Congress on the same 











The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
Trade - Mark 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 
said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


of Dictaphone Corporation, 


sories to which 


Nuphonic Reproduction —a new develop- 
ment of the Dictaphone laboratories — gives | Name 
a new standard of voice clarity such as sec Company 
retaries have never before experienced. 

Address... 


Dictaphone Sales cone 


ration 5.—10 
420 Lexington Ava ue, New York, N. . 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


] I want to see your representative. 
Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio, 
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your information 


some 


Schenley 
Newsfacs 


.. Among the on 





AN AID TO GOVERNMENT... 


largest advertisers in the United States, according to 
a list recently published, are seven whose advertising 
was made possible by repeal. The House of Schenley 
is one of these. 





Your guiding star 


accounted in the fiscal year of 1934-35 for 25 per cent 
of miscellaneous internal revenue taxes and for about 
15 per cent of all internal revenue taxes, according to a 
studv reported on recently by the New York Times. 
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Liquor taxes of all kinds 
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OLD SCHENLEY 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND under United Stetes Government supervision. 
The aristocrat of the House of Schenley. Every drop at least 4 years old, 


Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. 
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| America’s Awakening 





JORKS program moves in shadow of tall + 
question mark. 
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Protests launched against liquidation of 

transient program. 
se ¢ = 

Government experts battle the dust ex- 

plosion. 
~ ~ ~ 
Federal recognition of consumers’ prob- 
lems increases. 
Ss ££ @ 
THE charge of the WPA light project brigade 
apparently is lost somewhere in the shadow 
of a tall question mark. 

By Nov. 1, there should be at work 3,500,000 
employable persons from relief rolls, or so reck- 
oned Government relief strategists at the start 
of the work-relief campaign. Now they find 
themselves flanked by obstacles of one sort or 
another. And they predict that they will fight 
along the work-relief line if it takes all Winter. 

Reinforcements last week @ppeared in two 
forms: Army engineers and more “dole” dollars. 

The Army engineers are supposed to wipe out 
the obstacles hampering the works program. 

The dollars confirm the statement made by 
Administrator Hopkins, that people must not 
starve. : 

With the FERA’S allotment last week of an 
additional $3,445,000 to seven States, continuance 
of the “dole” is assured until at least Nov. 1. 
After that, it is reported by close observers, mil- 
lions of dollars again will be made available for 
tiding the States over until the works program 
is in condition to carry on under its own power. 

A good share of the work already under way 
is for the purpose of providing play spots for 
Americans. 

Officials report about 140,000 persons at work 


Underwood & Underwood 
DEADLY POWER OF DUST 
Federal officials inspect the results of an ex- 
plosion of grain dust which was set off by De- 
partment of Agriculture scientists. The scien- 
tists erected a model grain elevator and then 
demonstrated the effects of an explosion. In- 
specting the results are, left to right: M. L. 
Wilson, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; Dr. 
D. J. Price, engineer in charge of tests; and 
V. A. Zimmer, of the Department of Labor. 











on this huge recreational program. Included 
are 100,000 CCC men at work in National and 
State parks. About 40,000 relief workers are 
starting a $19,097,876 program of stadiums, swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, athletic fields and ten- 
nis courts in some ten States under the works 
program 


Ending Aid to Transients 


Rumble of Protest Arises Over 
Plan to Terminate Program 


URMURS areenow turning to rumbles as the 
~" day approaches on which the Federal tran- 
sient program is to be liquidated. 

Already a nation-wide campaign protesting 
the liquidation has been started by the National 
Committee on Care of Transients and Homeless, 
a private welfare organization. 

“Movement of population, which for the first 
time really has been brought to a point of visi- 
bility throughout the country, is a part of a na- 
tional problem,” says Dr. Ellen C. Potter, chair- 
man of the national committee. 

This problem, she asserts, is based largely on 


| Wietionany — 


INDUSTRIAL UNION.—A composite federation 
of organized labor comprising all workers, skilled 
and unskilled, in any one industry, often called a 
“vertical union.” The opposite, a “trade or craft 
union,” commonly called a horizontal union, 
would comprise the federation of workers by 
trades in diverse industries. 

HOLDING COMPANY --Under the new law 
SEC defines a holding company as a corporation 
holding 10 per cent or more of the common stock 
of an operating company. It is contended that 
such a holding practically gives control under 
modern conditions of scattered stock ownership. 


f 
f 


TEACHERS’ OATi!--Requirement by several 
States that all school-teachers take an oath not 
to teach any doctrine subversive of the American 
system of government. Objectors allege the re- 
quirement is unnecessary and restrictive of free 
speech and free thought. 
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AMERICA ROUNDS OUT ITS PROGRAM FOR YOUTH 


Young men and women find suitable outlets for their energies in activities sponsored and fostered by the Federal Government. 
radio sponsored by the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
thousands of young men find refuge from the plight of unemployed in camps of the CCC. 
States Army and Navy, as the Government begins recruiting to built up its military forces. 


through school by working in libraries and on research studies in exchange for pay from the NYA. 


economics and industrial employability, point- + 


ing out that “it needs guidance on the part of 
the Federal Government just as much as does 
any of the more formal resettlement pro- 
grams that the Government has undertaken.” 

“We recognize that the Federal Government 
will ultimately liquidate a large part of the 
present so-called relief program,” she says. “At 
the same time we say that the transient service 
is one unit which cannot with safety be thrown 
overboard on November 1.” 


The Menace of Dusts 


Chicago Factory Explosion Among 
Many Attributed to Particles in Air 


HE recent factory explosion in Chicago, at- 

tributed to combustible dusts, focused atten- 
tion on one little-known activity of Uncle Sam’s 
scientists. 

For years, experts of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils have sought the causes of dust explo- 
sions and their prevention. 

Shortly before the terrific Chicago explosion, 
David J. Price, principal engineer of the Bu- 
reau’s Chemical Engineering Division, pointed 
out that more than 1,325,000 persons employed in 
approximately 28,000 manufacturing plants are 
daily exposed to the hazards of loss of life or 
severe injury from dust explosions. 


GRAIN MILLS MENACED 

These plants, according to Mr. Price, handle 
or manufacture products principally of agricul- 
tural origin. In addition, the workers employed 
in 25,000 rural grain elevators, he says, are ex- 
posed to such hazards from grain-dust fires and 
explosions. 

During the years between July 1, 1916, and July 
1, 1935, records reveal 389 dust explosions, in 
which 308 persons lost their lives and 691 were 
injured. Property losses from these explosions 
are estimated at approximately $35,000,000. 

In 1934, there were 16 dust explosions in 11 
States, resulting in 27 deaths, 52 injuries and 
property damage estimated at $2,500,000. 

Dust explosions have occurred in practically 
all grain-handling operations, in grain elevators, 
flour and feed mills, starch factories, and in such 
other industries as sugar refining and wood- 
working and the preparation of powdered milk, 
fertilizers, wood pulp, soap powder, and in many 
other industries. 


PREVENTIVE METHODS 

One way of preventing dust explosions is 
through the use of suction systems with hoods 
to catch dust particles at the point of origin 
and remove them from the building. . 

In the Department’s special dust-explosion 
testing station at Arlington, Va., hundreds of 
dust explosions have been produced and studied. 
As a result of this experimental work, Mr. Price 
disclosed, a new protective measure has been de- 
veloped. It consists of automatic or self-opening 
windows designed to release the dust explosion 
pressure in the plant before serious damage can 
be done to the building. 


Paralysis ‘Preventives’ 


Health Experts Cast Doubt On 
Value of Two Vaccines 


| OW safe are the two infantile paralysis vac- 
cines now in use? 

Last week at the American Public Health As- 
sociation conference in Milwaukee, the two sides 
of the question were given. 

The safety of one vaccine, developed by Dr. 
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(See Col. 5.) 


porary place for young men. 


John A. Kolmer, of Temple University, Phila- + 


delphia, and already given to 12,000 persons in 
infantile paralysis epidemic areas, was doubted 
by Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, and Dr. James P. Leake, one of the United 
States Public Health Service’s leading surgeons. 

The other vaccine, developed by Dr. Maurice 
Brodie, of New York, already administered to 
about 8,000 persons, was held to be safe from 
actually causing infantile paralysis, but its abil- 
ity to prevent the disease was doubted by Drs. 
Rivers and Leake, * 


WHAT FIGURES SHOW 


In the case of the Kolmer vaccine, it was re- 
ported eight of the 12,000 persons vaccinated had 
come down with the disease itself. Drs. Rivers 
and Leake suggested that the vaccine might 
have been the cause. On the other hand, Dr. 
Kolmer said that evidence pointed to the fact 
that the persons had contracted the disease be- 
fore the vaccine was administered. 

The difference between the two vaccines may 
be slight to the layman, but significant to re- 
search workers, 

The Kolmer vaccine is made by weakening 
the infantile paralysis germs before completing 
the vaccine. The virus is partly deadened but 
not completely killed. 

The Brodie vaccine contains presumably dead 
germs. 

In both cases, the virus is obtained from the 
spinal cord of monkeys having infantile 
paralysis. 

“Dr. Kolmer,” said Dr. Rivers, “admits eight 
cases of infantile paralysis appeared in human 
beings after vaccination, and believes that they 
had the disease before vaccination. 

“But information in my hands as to the time 
and circumstances make it imperative that Dr 
Kolmer show his vaccine is absolutely safe.” 

Dr. Leake said, “ * * * I do not believe Dr. 
Kolmer’s vaccine is safe. We cannot prove the 
cause of any of these cases of infantile paralysis 
which came after vaccination.” 


WIDER TEST NEEDED 


Drs. Rivers and Leake asserted that the Brodie 
vaccine would have to be used at least 100,000 
times before any definite conclusions could be 
drawn as to its preventive powers. 

Food fads also came in for their share of criti- 
cism at the hands of the public’s health guard- 
ians. A special committee on nutritional prob- 
lems said that the public is being duped by “food 


-Wide World 
FORCED ON RELIEF 
Homeless men who have lived in about 200 
patchwork huts along the Mississippi River 
levees in St. Paul, Minn., are made to apply 
to the relief agencies for help as city officials 
burn down their dwellings because of sani- 
tary regulations. Firemen burning down the 
first shack. 
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fad” racketeers who are also injuring the coun- 
try’s health. 

“Acidosis,” said the committee, “is a term 
frequently and effectively used by the purveyors 
of food fallacies. Nearly all the diseases that 
affict mankind can be found enumerated as the 
result of acidosis caused by eating acid foods. 

“Elaborate menus are offered for alkali-form- 
ing meals, and systems of dieting which can be 
had by purchasing their books or enlisting their 
services and special courses. The claim that 
acidosis will result from eating bread and meat 
or certain combination of foods, such as proteins 
and starches or fruits and starches, is entirely 
unsupported by scientific evidence. 

“Acidosis is usually a condition attending cer- 
tain diseases, such as diabetes or kidney dis- 
eases, involving faulty metabolism of the body. 

“There is no evidence that a preponderantly 
acid diet is injurious.” 


GREATEST OF LABORATORIES 


Meanwhile Uncle Sam’s microbe hunters look 
forward to the day not far off’when they will be 
able to carry on their health hunting activities 
in one of the greatest laboratories in the world. 

Last week, Dr. L. R. Thompson, Assistant Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, disclosed that plans are rapidly shaping 
for a new National Institute of Health ona large 
tract of land on the outskirts of the Capital. 

Estimates for the buildings run into millions 
of dollars. 

The National Institute of Health organized in 
1887, provides the laboratory facilities of the 
Public Health Service. Its work relates to the 
control and prevention of epidemics, to the prob- 
lems of environmental sanitation which are inter- 
state in character, to the control of biologic prod- 
ucts, and the preparation of biological standards 
for national and international use, and study of 
diseases of man, especially those which are of 
chief importance in the death rate of the nation, 
and for the training of Federal and local public 
health officers. 


Prices and the Consumers 


Government Keeps an Eye On 
Rising Cost of Commodities 


MEANWHILE, from authoritative sources, it is 
_ learned that there is a new and important 
swing in governmental circles to the problem 
of consumers’ needs. This comes in the face of 
steadjly climbing retail and wholesale prices. 

Key figure in the new trend is Walton H. Ham- 
ilton, President’s adviser on consumers’ prob- 
lems. Studies already are under way of key 
commodities and their relation to the price 
ladder. 

It is reported that preliminary data already 
are prepared showing a strong case for the con- 
sumer in such industries as gasoline, milk and 
liquor. 

Last week, the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
vealed, retail food prices rose four-fifths of 1 
per cent during the month ending September 27. 
This marked a 6.6 per cent increase for the year. 

Lest his unit receive the title of “pressure 
group,” Dr. Hamilton last week stated: “We are 
not interested in batting down prices; * * * we 
are not interested in subsidizing the consumer 
to the detriment of a fair wage and an oppor- 
tunity for profit. We are interested in bringing 
the price in conformity with the lowest neces- 
sary cost, in seeing that efficiency and fruitless 
arbitrary restrictions are not subsidized.” 

Behind the scenes it is reported that New 
Deal agencies are now carefully keeping a 
weather eye on consumers’ protests in relation 
to the price advance. 


to Needs of Youth 


Three Major Federal Groups Aid 
in Guiding the Young to Security 


~LOWLY but surely, youth is coming to be rec- 

ognized by Government experts as a distinct 
class in the national scheme with needs and 
grievances of its own. 

And slowly but surely, observers of the scene 
see youth casting off its apathy and through a 
varied group of organizations—which range from 
the most conservative “right” to the extreme 
“left”"—press forward for the recognition and 
protection of its own special interests. 

An increasingly articulate youth now faces the 
Government. Its goal is a permanent youth pro- 
gram in the social scheme. The goal as youth 
sees it must be built on firm foundations of spe- 
cial security, education and employment. 

The problem now is being approached on a 
temporary basis—one of providing relief. 


IN THE FOREST ARMY 


Three major organizations are now placing the 
accent on youth: 

1.—The CCC in its hundreds of camps has 
gathered youth from the four corners of the na- 
tion—the youngster of the Ozarks, the boy of the 
metropolis, the prairie lad and the homeless, 
drifting young man—to form a “forest army”, 
500,000 strong. 

2.—The Army and Navy are also placing an ac- 
cent on youth. Increased appropriations have 
made room for thousands of young men. Since 
July 1, the Army has enrolled 18,850. Enlistments 
in the Navy in the same period have totaled 
2,527. 


TO THE YOUTHS IN SCHOOL 


3.—The National Youth Administration program 
looms as the brightest ray for security-bound 
youth. Subsidies for education in high schools, 
colleges and post-graduate institutions. Part- 
time employment in schools, libraries, hospitals, 
recreation centers and museums. 

Under the Social Security program thousands 
of physically handicapped young men and women 
are to be vocationally rehabilitated. Broken 
bodies and warped spirits are to be rejuvenated 
through the financial aid and educational inter- 
est of Uncle Sam. 

Millions of work-relief dollars are soon to be 
siphoned to 30,000 young artists and musicians. 
Great art may sometimes come from a crust of 
bread and a leaky garret, but greater art may 
come from youthful visions undisturbed by the 
bogeys of malnutrition and inadequate shelter. 


MORE THAN RELIEF NEEDED 


This is the beginning. Officials are not hesitant 
in stating that it is nothing more than a stop- 
gap. Youth and Government experts are em- 
phatic in saying that something more than re- 
lief is needed. 

Millions of young men and women leave schools 
every year only to find that a stream-lined age 
with technological improvements has created ma- 
chines to take their place. 

The odds are almost always against the indi- 
vidual in his fight against the machine. Youth, 
organized, raises a collective front, and the odds 
tumble. 

Whether or not any or all of these new govern- 
mental youth organizations continue is prob- 
lematical. The mass psychology and pressure 
of youth coupled with Federal and local political 
policies hold the clue. 

But right now, in this present day and year, 
youth has definitely indicated that its problems 
belong to the national consciousness. And in 
this present day and year, Government has in- 
dicated that it respects youth’s problems and 
has taken steps, never before taken on such a 
wide front, to give some assurance to youth that 
changing times and conditions merit changing 
attitudes toward the future of youth in search 
of security. 

DEREK Fox. 
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Q.—What is “guerilla” warfare spoken of in the 
Ethiopian dispatches? 

A.—Guerilla warfare usually means hostilities 
carried on by independent scattered bands, 
usually by incursions by predatory bands. Though 
irregular, it is often legitimate under the inter- 
national law, especially when resistance is of- 
fered by the masses of a country overrun by an 
invader. 

co * 2 

Q.—What income tax must individuals with an 
income of $1,000,000 now pay? 

A»Under the new law individuals with $1,- 
000,000 income in 1936 will. pay $641,000 in taxes; 
on $2,000,000 income $1,371,000 and 74 per cent 
on any excess up to $5,000,000. Upon a $5,000,- 
000 income the tax is $3,591,000. Returns for year 
1934 (on 1933 incomes * * * latest figures issued 
by the Treasury) showed 46 individuals reporting 
incomes of $1,000,000 and more. There was one 
return of $5,000,000 income. 

* ¢ s 

Q.—Where may one obtain a list of city school 
officers of the various States? 

A.—Directory has been issued by the Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, listing 
educational associations and their officers, 
and also school officers of the various cities. May 
be obtained from the Government Printing Office, 
price, 5 cents. 
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-TATE AND FEDERAL TAXES 

levied on motor fuel now repre- 
sent consumer sales taxes ranging 
from 25.3 to 64 per cent in the vari- 
ous States of the Union. This calcu- 
lation is the result of a study of 
prices in State capitals made by the 
American Petroleum Industries com- 
mittee, as of August 1. 

“Soak the motorist movement” is 
the term applied to the rapid in- 
crease in gasoline taxes and 
rates, although there is no evidence 
or suspicion that the procedure is 
organized. In some States, consum- 
ers pay State or local general sales 
taxes in addition to State and Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes. 

Highest gasoline prices were found 
prevailing at Montgomery, Ala.; to 
a price of 15 cents per gallon was 
added 9 cents—24 cents in all—to 
meet tax charges. In Tallahassee, 
Fla., 64 per cent in taxes, or 7 cents 
plus 1 cent Federal tax, is added to 
the posted retail price of 12'5 cents 
to raise the cost to 20'% cents. 

The retail price was raised by tax- 


ation 50 per cent or more in 8 
States; 40 per cent or more in 12 
States; 30 per cent or less in 8 
States. Even in States where the 


tax rate was low, the percentage in- 
crease in the price of gasoline was 
considerable. 
eS 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
FOLLOWING THE LEAD of Wis- 

consin, only State which prior to 
this year had written unemployment 
insurance into its statutes, 
States have already passed similar 
laws; or have authorized setting up 
of compensation funds, or have un- 
dertaken investigations preliminary 
to legislative action. 

Alabama, California, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
the District of Columbia have en- 
acted unemployment compensation 
laws. North Carolina has author- 
ized the governor to set up an un- 
employment compensation fund in 
accordance with the requirements 
of the Federal Social Securities Act. 

Unemployment benefits are sched- 
uled in Wisconsin for payment on 
January 1, 1936. Payments of bene- 
fits will be delayed until 1938 in the 
other States and the District of Co- 
lumbia which have adopted the nec- 
essary legislation. 

x* * * 
PASSING OF THE BOOTLEGGER 

HE BOOTLEG INDUSTRY, which 

supplied about half of the al- 
coholic liquor consumed last year in 
New York State, is nearly out of 
business in that neck of the woods. 
Mark Graves, State commissioner of 
taxation and finance, says the law 
now has the stranglehold in the 
wrestle for the liquor traffic. 

“A relatively small percentage of 
the alcoholic beverages consumed in 
this State today are dispensed il- 
legally,” he testifies in his latest re- 
port covering three quarters of the 
current year. People are drinking 
no more, he also asserts, than they 
did a year or two years ago. 

Collections of over 14 millions 


Unemployment Insurance Plans Enacted—The Decline of. 
Bootlegging—Eggs by the 


tax 


|; about 9 per cent 


| The State debt, 


other | 


from alcohol beverage taxes for the 
first nine months of 1935 compared 
with slightly more than ten millions 
for the 1934 period apparently 
means a four million dollar loss of 
business to the illicit handlers. 

x * * 


EGGS BY THE POUND 

‘GGS HAVE BEEN SOLD by 
weight from time immemorial 
in China, that forward nation where 
the doctor is paid to keep the client 
in health. Belatedly, Michigan takes 
a leaf out of the Chinese book 
of rational procedure and has de- 
termined to sell eggs by the pound 

on and after Nov. 1. 

x * * 


MINNESOTA’S FINANCES 
SHRINKAGE in the county debt of 

58 per cent, in the school district 
debt of about 8 per cent and in the 
indebtedness of municipalities of 
is recorded in 
Minnesota in the period 1927-1934. 
however, has in- 
creased 102 per cent in the same 
time. 

The Minnesota Taxpayers Associa- 
tion has recently surveyed the debt 
situation in the State and finds it 
not wholly bad although a revision 
of the tax system is advocated. 

Issuance of certificates of indebt- 
edness to meet relief needs and cur- 
rent deficits due mainly to tax de- 
linquencies accounts for an increase 
in the total! indebtedness to $332,- 


297,201 as of Jan. 1 last. 


Rural credit loans and bonds for 
public buildings make up a large 
part of the State debt. Part of the 
growth of the State debt is due to 
the assumption of county highway 
reimbursement bonds in the amount 
of $13,000,000. 

x * * 


CENTENNIAL OF STATEHOOD 
ICHIGAN RATES a new com- 
memorative postage stamp, to 
be issued Nov. 1, marking a centen- 
nial of Statehood. The purple three- 
cent stamps will first be placed on 
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| sale at Lansing, capital of the State, 


| on the date of the observance. 


| Street car 


It 
will be the size of a special delivery 
stamp and will bear a reproduction 
of the State seal. 

x * * 


PASSING OF STREET CARS 

TO) HE GRADUAL PASSING of the 
traction system as.a means of 

urban transportation throughout 

the United States has received nota- 

ble emphasis by the removal of all 

tracks at Laredo, Tex. 


| So vanishes the first electric car 


service established west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Modern service buses 
will assume the responsibility of car- 
rying citizens between home and 
business occupation. 

In Washington, D. C., the National 
Capital, where there has been no 
extension of the traction system for 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOIN 





many years, trackage has just given 
place to bus service between the 
rich northwest suburban section and 
the heart of the city. 

x * * 


FLORIDA'S WATER RESOURCES 
J)EPENDENT, like some other parts 
of lower Florida, upon stored 
rain for supply, the city of Key West, 
about 40 years ago, attempted to ob- 
tain a stable source of water by tap- 
ping the earth with an artesian well. 
After one or more vgin attempts to 
raise fresh water to the surface out 
of the cora! base of the island, fresh 
water did appear at the cup of a well 
on withdrawal of the drill. In trying 
to make the water flow in a stream, 
drilling operations were resumed 
and succeeded in opening a hole 
through the coral into the sea into 


which the fresh water disappeared. 
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Pound 


Some such condition may be 
feared by dwellers in southern and 
central Florida as a possibility in 
cutting a canal through the lake 
region of the State. Much of the 
peninsula is of coral foundation. 

Agricultural interests in these sec- 
tions of Florida have organized to 
protest to the President against 
canal construction until a survey 
shall have determined that serious 
damage to the water supply and the 
farming interest is not involved. 
The Gulf-Atlantic ship canal inter- 
ests have tried to give assurances, 
founded on engineering surveys, 
that no jeopardy to water resources 
exists as a result of the enterprise. 

x * * 


NO EASE FOR TAX DODGER 


4. XTENSION OF TIME for payment 
of delinquent taxes imposes a 








G: HIGH GASOLINE TAXES + 





penalty on the property owner who Mexico, Oregon, Washington, Mary- 


pays promptly. This is the why and 
wherefore of court decisions in Min- 
nesota and Illinois courts invalidat- 
ing laws to permit delinquents to pay 
taxes in installments as discrimina- 
tory. 

The Minnesota supréme court 
ruled that the uniformity clause of 
the State constitution was violated. 
The Illinois circuit court found that 
the legislature had no right to remit 
taxes and waive penalties, “particu- 
larly as these revenues are already 
included in local government bud- 
gets.” 

The Illinois law provides that de- 
linquent taxpayers may pay bills for 
1932 and previous years in seven 
installments with interest; penalties 
accruing up to the time of payment 
of the first installment are can- 
celled. The court ruling will be ap- 
pealed. 

The right to pay delinquent taxes 


in installments over a period of 


| years has been granted or extended 
in Arizona, 


Idaho, Indiana, New 


land, Montana, New Jersey, as well 
as in Minnesota and Illinois, 
x * * 

SECURITY FOR WORKERS 
‘OMPENSATION for ceath or in- 
“jury on the job is assured to 

workers or their families by the laws 

of 46 States, the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, the insular possessions 
of the Philippines and Puerto Rico 
and by the Federal laws governing 
the District of Columbia. Florida 


| and South Carolina are the latest 


States to adopt laws that carry the 
principle to the brink of universal 
acceptance in the United States; 
unanimity is broken only by Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi. 

Occupational diseases of every 
type are covered under the laws of 
New York; in North Carolina, the 


| law specifies 25 occupational dis- 


eases subject to compensation, and 
West Virginia extends compensation 
to sufferers from silicosis. Maryland, 
Michigan and New Hampshire are 
making studies of occupational dis- 





eases with view to determining 
whether they should be covered by 
compensation laws. 
x* *k * 
MORE DAYLIGHT FOR CHICAGO 
‘HICAGO, normaily restless with 
growing pains, never before, 
however, conceived the idea of mov- 
ing. Chicago does not aim to 
change her location in space but 
would alter her place in time. That 
is, having tried out the benefits of 
moving the clock one hour forward 
as a saving of daylight, Chicago now 
would stay permanently in the East- 
ern Standard Time zone, with which 


| that community affiliates when its 


| Herman N. Bundesen, 


citizens go by a clock which has lost 
an hour of time. 

Physicians are for it. The presi- 
dent of the city board of health, Dr. 
thinks it 
would be a fine thing for the chil- 


| dren to absorb just that hour daily 


more of sunlight each year The 

Chicago medical fraternity and 

child specialists stand with him. 
Mayo Duptey. 
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Neutrality Edict 
Widely Approved 


MORE THAN THREE-FOURTHS OF 
PAPERS COMMENTING INDORSE 





PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 

The President's neutrality proclama- 
tion is approved by 78 per cent of the 
papers commenting, which argue his ac- 
tion will go a long way in keeping this 
country out of war. 

On the other hand 22 per cent of the 
papers consider the action premature be- 
cause no formal declaration of war has 
been issued and because of the uncer- 
tainty as to contraband and possible ef- 
fects on American trade. 








‘OST of neutrality iooms large in the press dis- 
cussion of the President's neutrality procla- 
mation anent the Ethiopian war and some metro- 
politan papers, in touch with export trade, fear 
the action of the United States may raise ques- 
tions likely to cause trouble. 

“Considerable grumbling has_ been heard, 
says the New York Times (Dem.). “Some critics 
call the proclamations too sweeping. It is 
thought a little absurd that the President should 
warn Americans against sailing on ships of either 
belligerent, when only one belligerent has ships 
at sea. Then the point is raised that if Americans 
are to carry on legitimate trade with either bel- 
ligerent, they must do so at their own risk, and 
the result will be a loss of lawful business. It is 
claimed, for example, that American exporters 
are already in the way of losing $5,000,000 in 
Italian trade. What is the answer to all this? 
Simply that President Roosevelt has carried out 
the plain directions of the joint resolution of 
Congress.” 

“Our position is absolutely correct and ethi- 
cal,” argues the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.). 
“People who persist in their ‘rights’ of uninter- 
rupted travel in war zones or on belligerent ships 
will no longer be permitted to risk an entire na- 
tion’s peace. 5 

“That is good. It never hurts to walk around 
the block to avoid trouble that is none of your 
business.” 


EXPORTS OF COTTON 

“There. is a vast border territory,” suggest the 
Savannah (Ga.) Morning News (Dem.), “of mate- 
rials which may be used for either peace or war. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper calls attention to 
cotton, for example, and suggests the possibil- 
ity of limiting exports to a particular warring 
nation to its average purchases of the previous 
five years. These are only the first of the prob- 
lems that will present themselves in carrying 
out the resolution intended to save America from 
being dragged into another war abroad.” 

“It remains to be seen,” advises the New Haven 
Journal-Courier (Ind.), “whether the President 
has vaccinated the country totally against infec- 
tion from a general conflict. The arms embargo 
of course is mandatory under the neutrality act. 
The ban extending to ‘transactions of any char- 
acter’ depends for its effect on the President's 
general powers and was not specifically pro- 
vided in the neutrality act. 

“The full scope of the proclamations will doubt- 
less appear only on the maximum application 
sure to result if Great Britain becomes involved. 
In the meantime, if we do not cooperate with, 

e do not seem to impede, the activities of the 
League.” 


IF EUROPE GOES AFLAME 

“Whatever defects the present neutrality pro- 
gram of the United States may disclose,” in the 
opinion of the Richmond News Leader (Dem.), 
“it is basically sound. If the war is still in prog- 
ress when the date for the expiration of the ex- 
isting resolution approaches (Feb. 29, 1936), Con- 
gress is almost certain to anticipate the time and 
to renew the policy. 

“If the world goes mad, America must try, at 
the least, to save the wreck of Western civiliza- 
tion. Neutrality may be the only refuge.” 

Taking up the question of regularity, the New 
York Sun (Ind.) offers the judgment: 

“Until Italy, Ethiopia, the League of Nations 
or some other country formally declared the ex- 
istence of a state of war, Washington was natu- 
rally reluctant so to do. But Congress left it no 
alternative. Legislation designed to keep this 
country out of foreign quarrels oddly enough has 
caused it to put a name to a foreign quarrel 
which everybody else up to now has avoided. 

“The Administration must consider other im- 
plications of proclaiming a state of war. This na- 
tion is a signatory to the Kellogg-Briand com- 
pact, as is Italy. The parties to that accord 
agreed to renounce war as an instrument of pol- 
icy. But if Italy is engaged in war it must be 
decided whether that engagement involves viola- 
tion of the treaty; and if so, what course this na- 
tion should pursue.” 


RIGHT TO REMAIN NEUTRAL 

“Whether little wars or big ones are in ques- 
tion,’ contends the Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Rep.), “the right of the United States to remain 
neutral is greater than the right of a citizen to 
engage in trade which threatens neutrality.” 

“So far,” concludes the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald (Dem.), “the leadership of the na- 
tion in the international situation has been clear 
and level-headed. * * * If the war should spread, 
the nation might be confronted with the need for 
extending the embargo now placed only on un- 
questioned war materials. 

“All goods become means of war to a nation at 
war. To keep at peace, it might become neces- 
sary for the nation to pay the still higher price 











Cartoonist Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 
Another Promise 





of peace that comes through forbidding all ex- 
ports, all trade, with fighting nations. But just 
at present, that price seems unnecessarily high.” 

Asserting that “all good Americans will join 
with the President in the statement he made in 
behalf of the maintenance of neutrality,” the 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader (Rep.) offers 
the view: 

“Maintenance of neutrality, however, is not as 
simple as it sounds. The affairs of the nations 
are now so closely interwoven that warlike ac- 
tivities in one area are felt in many others. If 
fighting takes place on a broad scale, our toes are 
certain to be stepped upon, not only once but 
many times. It is on such occasions that our de- 
termination to be neutral is put to the test.” 


WARNING TO TRAVELERS 

Observing that some New York shippers “have 
protested against the President’s ‘discretionary 
act in banning all trade with Italy and Ethio- 
pia,’” the Detroit News (Ind.) comments: 

“The part of the President’s proclamation that 
was discretionary was that section which ad- 
monished citizens of the United States to ‘abstain 
from traveling on any vessel of either of the 
belligerent nations,’ and gave notice that if they 
did so travel, it would be at their own risk. 

“It was no doubt within the spirit of the reso- 
lution of Congress, and coincided with the feeling 
of most Americans.” 





How Editors View 
New Deal Cases 


MAJORITY EXPECT SET-BACKS 
IN SUPREME COURT FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 











Opening of a new session of the United 
States Supreme Court in its new and mag- 
nificent home, impresses the country as 
historically important. The Court is to 
decide several cases which are expected 
largely to determine the fate of the New 
Deal. Sixty-four per cent of the com- 
menting newspapers are critical of the 
Administration, feeling that it will suffer 
severe losses at the hands of the Court, 
while 30 per cent favor the Administra- 
tion and expect the decisions will remove 
obstacles to the New Deal. 


\ ANY newspapers find something symbolic in 

the majestic art of the newly completed 
Supreme Court building, as they predict a his- 
toric session and are impressed by the inde- 
pendence of the Court and the confidence in it 
that is felt by the people of the country. 

“The next few months may see a vastly dif- 
ferent complexion put on the New Deal,” says 
the Providence Journal (Ind.), in a discussion 
of the possibility of changes in the laws enacted 
under the Administration's influence on Con- 
gress. \ 


‘EQUAL JUSTICE’ 


Directing attention to the inscription on the 
building, “Equal justice under law,” the Allen- 
town (Pa.) Morning Call (Ind.) declares that 
“it is good for Americans to remember these 
words, summing up as they do all the law and 
the commandments.” 

“The court is likely to do several things which 
will put a different complexion on the session 
of Congress,” according to the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Star-Journal (Ind.). 

The highest court “has begun a task which is 
certain to determine the course, if not the fate 
of the New Deal,” thinks the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times (Dem.), 

“With more than 300 cases submitted to it 
during the Summer recess,” states the Minne- 
apolis Tribune (Ind.), “it will probably not be 
long before the nation is thoroughly aware that 
the court is functioning once more.” 
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This Is America Speaking 





That Potato Control 


To Enforce or Not to Enforce? 
Two Opposing Views 


From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times (Ind.): 


SECRETARY Wallace knows what some critics 

of the potato law carelessly overlook, that a 
great many farmers who raise potatoes on a large 
scale think the law is excellent and intend to 
have it enforced for their benefit. 

They are raising the cry of nullification against 
Mr. Wallace. As an administrative officer, it is 
his job to enforce laws passed by the legislative 
department. The farmers don’t like the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s attitude, and they’re in 
earnest about it. 

es Ss 


AND THE OTHER SIDE 


From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Rep.): 


APPARENTLY the AAA leaders realize that 

there are certain things about the way pota- 
toes are produced and marketed which make it 
virtually impossible to put them under the same 
sort of “regimentation” which has been applied 
to such other commodities as wheat, cotton, pork, 
and tobacco. These latter products almost in- 
variably pass through the hands of processors 
before they reach the consuming. public; pota- 
toes go to market in a wide variety of ways. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY “READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


























(Editor’s Note.—Letters are setected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 


“Vituperation, Vilification” 

Sir:—George Washington's advice, “It 
is essential that public opinion be en- 
lightened,” quoted on the back page, is 
not heeded by you, it seems to me. 


Did not the 
multiply 


plenty.” 
crease and 


You 


that prosperity is born in the 
Lord 
and I 
your fields with the lips of the sun and 
water them with the fountains of rain. 


of the miners are not naturalized, and 
there are not a half million in Mr, 
Lewis’ union, if his own statements are 
correct. One time he says there are 
that many, again he announces 400,000. 


“midst of 
say, “In- 
shall kiss 


tion should be so marked.) 


Admired for His Enemies 

Sir:—President Roosevelt must be ad- 
mired by common folks because of the 
enemies he has made or uncovered. 
Conditions are changed. The conditions 
which produced the Morgans, Mellons, 
The Chicago Tribune and sheets of its 
class, conditions which destroyed prop- 
erty values produced by human labor— 
such conditions belong to the past which 
buried their wreckage. 

Mr. Roosevelt's critics are mostly 
those who were “in the swim” regardless 
of the spirit of the Constitution. They 
made a complete wreck of our Ship of 
State. It tottered at the close of Mr. 
Hoover's Administration—and he knew 
it. As a fact finder, when Mr. Roosevelt 
took the helm, he saw nothing but a 
pitiable wreck of a great state. He had 
a clear vision of a new structure on the 
ruins of the old. 

It is too damned bad that We, the 
People, had to rely on politicians who 
had no vision. They are constantly harp- 
ing on the Constitution, Jacksonian, Jef- 
fersonian, Lincolnian, picking the 
strings of persons, instead of seeking 
men who would build on natural laws 
for modern needs. * * * 

When, if ever before, have we had 
a President who had the courage to 
start a wholesale cleaning of our 
economic and financial structure—as is 
the case with President Roosevelt? 
Chicago, Ill. WILL RIGHTER. 

x* * * 


Ideals of the Founders 
Sir:—Your publication is the medium 
that true Americans need to keep be- 
tween us and Washington. There are 
still some of us that believe in the prin- 
ciples and ideals of those who have 
been the pioneers in founding this land 
of ours. That we may know the true 
state of governmental affairs more than 
we ever have before, may you continue 
to carry on with the support of all true 
Americans. SYLVIA WATTS, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Billings, Mont. 
xx*rek 


Barking at the Train? 

Sir:—Any small dog can bark at a 
train as it goes by, but I have yet to 
see a dog running a train. Your publi- 
cation is full of criticism of the present 
Administration, but let you get out of 
your soft chair and try to do some- 
thing for the betterment of my country, 
and you will find that you will not have 
everything as you wanted. 

THOMAS T. MAYO. 
Avondale Estates, Ga. 





whack at the Administration in a way 
apparently satisfactory to most of your 
correspondents. I call it vituperation, 
vilification. MRS. R. S. GOSS. 
Boulder, Colo. 

x * * 


Needed “Medicine” 

Sir:—Christ pleaded for but one thing, 
truth, and he was crucified by lusting 
politicians using the misguided, propa- 
ganadized people to do the dirty work. 

I cannot help but compare that hys- 
terical blindness with the pitiful coun- 
terpart manifest in the letters that 
condemn you for telling, explaining and 
proving the most simple truths. What 
you do is merely refer to the records 
of the New Deal and history—not one 
word of heresy, and for this you must 
be crucified. For shame! 

Personally, I have been impatient 
with your tolerance and patience for I 
have little patience with even children 
who will not swallow bitter medicine to 
cure a stomach ache. It so happens that 
bitter lotions are the only ones that 
do any good, such as castor oil, Epsom 
salts, quinine, etc. New Deal sugar pills 
nor Townsend Cookies never have cured 
and never will. * * * What a pity that 
adults must squall, crawl under the bed 
and run out the door screaming that 
they will not swallow that nasty old 
medicine of bitter truth, that Dr. Law- 
rence is a nasty old meanie and a quack. 

Our man-made laws, partisanship wor- 
ship and material worship have taken 
the place of God's laws in our scheming 
and planning, thus we are incapable of 
separating intellectuality from show- 
manship, are not big enough to follow 
bitter truth leadership. 

MRS. JAMES G. TRAMAN. 
Tempe, Ariz. 
x * * 


For the AAA 

Sir:—Your attitude toward the New 
Deal in agriculture is wrong. Until 
agriculture gets on a parity with other 
industries we will not get permanent 
prosperity. Agriculture must adjust its 
output to the demand, the same as the 
manufacturing industry does, and if 
agriculture is to have a parity price with 
manufacturing it must have a similar 
tariff, and so far we haven't anything 
better than the processing tariff, com- 
monly called the processing tax. 
Lincoln, Nebr. A. E. ANDERSON. 

xk 


Against the AAA 

Sir:—This New Deal party is trying 
to cure one of the greatest panics that 
we have ever seen by destroying the 
necessities of life. I have been taught 


I will unfold the secrets of nature. And 
I shall teach your nimble fingers to work 
and labor—” “I will fill your barns to 
overflowing and hunger will cease.” 

How far are the New Dealers going? 
They have regimented the “tater,” and if 
you grow more than five bushels you 
are subject to a heavy fine. This is 
what brains from Russia can do. Is 
destruction the remedy for our ills? No! 
We must have credit, easy money and 
high labor, and then and not until then, 
will you see the buying power increase 
and all surplus will fade and melt like 
a snow-ball in June. * * * 

Thousands of men and women have 
been taken off the farms by the AAA. 
They have no employment and no way 
to make a living. T. A. GRAY. 
Batesville, Ark. 

x** * 


Our Foreign Policy 

Sir:—I have read with a great deal of 
interest your editorial, “The Price of 
Peace.” I can readily appreciate your 
insistence upon using economic sanc- 
tions, but I am inclined to question 
whether you have thought the question 
through sufficiently to realize just what 
the use of sanctions in such a case 
might mean. * * * 

I can readily appreciate your view- 
point in the matter. You feel that 
Mussolini will not dare to tackle the 
whole world at once; but other tyrants 
have in the past, and possibly still 
others will in the future. When a peo- 
ple becomes insane enough seriously to 
consider the possibilitv of war, it is al- 
ready, ipso facto, far too insane to stop 
to consider any possible consequences of 
war. DUANE MAGILL. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Sir:—I want to congratulate you on 
the full-page discussion in The United 
States News of Sept. 23 of our govern- 
mental attitude, and particularly of the 
President’s attitude toward the war and 
peace issue. 

Please accept my humble judgment 
that it is as fine a job of that sort 
of thing as has ever been done. 

Des Moines, Ia. W. W. WAYMACK, 
Associate Editor, 
The Register and Tribune. 
x * *® 


Labor Votes 

Sir:—It is high time to deflate the 
boasts of the labor leaders that they 
can deliver so many hundred thousand 
or so many million votes 

The Postmaster General seems to be- 
lieve that Mr. J. L. Lewis can deliver 
500,000 miners’ votes. More than half 
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One of my friends who is a roller in 
a big steel mill told me the other night 
that his men all voted for Roosevelt, that 
they will not do so again because they 
do not want to join the A. F. of L., that 
they blame the President for preventing 
business recovery, that they want to 
work for any wages they can get until 
the “bosses” can pay more, and they 
want to get off the dole. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F, GILG, 


x*x«re 


Common Sense in Demand 

Sir:—You are to be congratulated 
upon your courage to express convic- 
tions during this time when it has been 
quite the thing to fold up and be a “yes 
man”, 

Common sense is all that ever has been 
necessary to carry this nation through 
both good times and bad. Since March, 
1933, there seems to have been a pre- 
mium placed on brainlessness. However, 
the tide of public opinion is fast swing- 
ing back to the tried and proven actions 
of conduct which made this a virile and 
honest nation. And your publication has 
had no small part in pointing out the 
fallacy of the thousand and one un- 
sound ideas which have been foisted 
upon the American public in the past 
two and one-half years. 
Evergreen, Colo. 

x «tk 


Suggests Another Letter 

Sir:—I view of the President's ap- 
peal to the clergy for advice as to the 
New Deal, it is hoped that he will also 
solicit the opinion of the thousands of 
good men and women who have invested 
their savings in the securities of utility 
holding companies. The response of 
these victims of New Deal vindictive- 
ness and fanaticism would be extremely 
informative. MILTON R. GUTSCH. 
Austin, Texas. 

x** 


Doctors Disagree 

Sir:—I am amazed that anyone could 
beso brazenly subservient to the reaction- 
ary interest as to publish such an obvi- 
ously biased organ of Bourbon Wall 
Street propaganda as you have at- 
tempted to start in this economic crisis. 
Shame on you! 

DR. ARTHUR H. BORGERSON, 

Sebeka, Minn. 


C. A. MILLER. 


Sir:—Here’s to more and more cour- 
age to your dynamic editorial pen. 
Would to God the country had more 
editors of your mental calibre and moral 
fibre. 

DR. MAURICE BUFORD BONTA: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Press Scores Delay 


In Work Relief 


SLOWNESS OF PROGRAM PRO- 
VOKES GENERAL CRITICISM— 
SOME EXCUSES ADVANCED 











Failure of the work-relief program to 
reach its goal of putting 3,500,000 idle 
persons to work more speedily is criti- 
cized by 80 per cent of the commenting 
newspapers as the deadline of Nov. 1 is 
postponed for two weeks. 

The Administration is defended by 20 
per cent of the press on two grounds— 
deliberate tapering off of relief work, 
because of increased private employ- 
ment, and the handicap imposed by a 
scarcity of skilled labor among the un- 
employed. 

As time passes and unemployment continues 
¥ as a serious drag on recovery, the Govern- 
ment’s big relief fund comes more and more 
under fire from the public. 

“The enterprise continues to stumble badly,” 
says the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), “on its 
rocky road to its announced goal of transferring 
3,500,000 persons from the dole with the aid 
of the Four Billions works fund. 

“Deadline after deadline for ending the dole 
has been set by Washington. Now, there is tacit 
admission of the creeping paralysis that has af- 
flicted the made-work program. * * * 

“Shortening the dole line by precipitate proc- 
ess of cutting direct relief appropriations over- 
night and tossing thousands out into the cold 
with no place to go for assistance is obviously as 
unsound as it is inhumane. Speedy and syste- 
matic transition from dole to jobs, and not 
abrupt termination of relief, would seem to be the 
only sensible program to follow.” 


RELIEF COSTS MOUNTING 

“Federal relief costs, instead of declining as 
business improved,” it is found by the New York 
Times (Dem.), “have continued to mount rapidly. 
The explanation is twofold: first, a resort to 
more expensive methods of relief, and second, the 
assumption by the Federal Government of a 
larger proportionate share of the total burden. 

“At one or the other of these points, and per- 
haps both, it is essential to check and reverse 
the present trend if the next budget is to be 
brought much closer into balance.” 

“It has become obvious,” according to the 
Philadelphia Record (Dem.), “that the WPA is 
collapsing and that the number of relief-work 
jobs is actually declining.’ The Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.) agrees that “we are in process of 
demonstrating again that public expenditure to 
make work can destroy as much employment as 
it creates.” 

The decision of the Government to rescind the 
rule that 90 per cent of the workers must be 
taken from the relief rolls is commended by the 
Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) which points out 
that “projects have been held up by a shortage 
of skilled workers on relief.” 

It is held by the Portland Oregonian (Rep.) 
that “the program has been delayed deliberately 
because of the business upturn.” 














Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate, Inc, 
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Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Extending Farm Credit 

We see by a Washington dispatch that the 
country’s farm debt has been cut down more 
than a billion dollars. This is good news. It 
indicates that the farmers are getting in shape 
to borrow some more.—Yakima (Wash.) Republic. 

é ~ * 
Tip for “Made Work” 

If the works administrations were really in- 
genious, they wouldn’t bother with leaf-raking; 
they'd have the boys tying them on—The San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

That Painless Tax 

The Skeptics society, at its next regular meet- 
ing, will compare a painless tax with painless 
dentistry, to see which is the more excruciat- 
ing.—Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger. 
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Boycott on War—League’s 
Plan for Halting Hostili- 
ties in Africa—Greece 
Recalls King 


‘THE LEAGUE ACTS.—Critics and 

supporters of the League of Na- 
tions alike might be moved when 
viewing the week's events at Geneva 
to chorus a Shavian line: “Never 
Was seen the like, never was heard 
the like, never was known the like.” 

For, regardless of the national 
motives of the members and their 
aims, the fact remains that never 
before in world history have more 
than fifty nations been united in 
one collective effort to prostrate a 
war of aggression by drawing off 
the economic life blood that feeds it. 

When the Council on Oct. 7 and 
the Assembly on Oct. 10 voted that 
sanctions were in order for Italy, 
new machinery of the organization 
“to achieve international peace and 
security” was turned on slowly. Be- 
ginning with the less serious eco- 
nomic sanctions against “outlaw” 
Italy, it will gradually gather mo- 
mentum until, if necessary, and the 
powers wish to do it, a complete 
economic and financial boycott will 
attempt to wall in Italy from the 
rest of the world. 


Observers are saying, therefore, 


+ 


“Watch the Sanctions Committee,” | 


really a committee of the whole 
League (except the disputants and 
Austria, Hungary 
which is recommending to the vari- 
ous governments concerned the 
steps planned to bring Italy to its 
knees. A sub-committee of sixteen 
is the functioning executive group. 
x wk 


and Albania), | 


E,MBARGO—The League lost no | 


time in taking a cue from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s arms embargo proc- 
lamation of Oct. 5. The Committee 
of the Whole on Oct. 11 approved 
the recommendations of its sub- 
committee to the effect that: 

A world-wide arms embargo is to 
be instituted against Italy (the 
banned weapons to include those in 
the Roosevelt list, plus powder and 
explosives), while Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
and Sweden lift their embargoes 
against Ethiopia. 

Austria silently assented in the 
move, although it had previously 
declined to cooperate in penal 
measures. “The peace treaties do 


not let my country trade in arms,” | 


the Austrian delegate explained. 


Meanwhile, the Sanctions Com- | 


mittee has more plans under con- 
sideration. They include a world- 
wide refusal to extend loans or 
credit to Italy, and a world-wide 
boycott of Italian goods. 

x * *& 


Watcu ON THE TIBER.—Mean- 


while, Rome has lost none of 
the significance of the concerted 


plans against her aggression in 
Ethiopia. Mussolini has kept his 
taciturn, shrewd representative, 


Baron Aloisi, at League headquar- 
ters to follow carefully League pro- 
ceedings. (Japan withdrew from 
Geneva before the League even ap- 


proached the measures which it is | 


now taking against Italy.) 
When Art. XVI of the Covenant; 


providing for sanctions, was voted | 


in the Assembly, it was the Baron’s 
voice which was raised in sole pro- 
test against it, although Austria, 
Hungary and Albania are refusing 


| 
| 
| 
' 





—Wide World 
ATTACKER 
General Emilio de Bono, Commander 
of the Ituhan armies in Africa, who 
is directing the military operations in 
Ethiopia. 





to enter into the measures to carry 
it out. 

“The Italian people are not in the 
slightest degree impressed by the 
hostile attitude of the League,” an 
official foreign office spokesman at 
Rome commented. 

On the same day Italy and Ethi- 
opia had severed diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

xe 

A LLIES?—When Austria and Hun- 
“™ gary informed League members 
that they had no intention of join- 
ing in the sanctions against Italy, 
with whom they are on friendly 
terms, observers began to sense the 
open formation of a bloc from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean 
(Germany, of course,’ joining in) to 
nullify Geneva economic pressure 
on Italy. Whether it would hang 
together in event of military sanc- 
tions is another question bothering 
Geneva. 

What can the League do to bind 
Austria and Hungary to abide by its 
decision to act against aggressor 
Italy? There are no precedents +0 
go on. But there is opinion in in- 
formed quarters that little compul- 
sion will be exercised on the two 
dissenters until, and unless, a com- 
plete boycott is reached. In that 
event, League members would act to 
prevent them from being a channel 
of supply to Italy. 

x * * 


7AY OF THE GREEKS—Greece 
seems to be tired of its republic. 
On Oct. 10 a swift military coup 
overturned the government and in- 
stituted a monarchy. Parliamentary 
blessing was bestowed on the act by 
the rapid passage of four short bills. 
In effect, they 

Declared the republic’s constitu- 
tion at an end; 

Announced the restoration of the 
monarchical constitution of July, 
1911; 

Provided for a plebiscite for Nov. 
3 to carry out the repeated wishes 
of exiled King George in order to 
determine whether the people ap- 
prove the coup and want him back 
on the throne; 

Elevated Field Marshal George 
Kondylis to the premiership (and 
regency until the return of the 
King). 

So ends 11 years of republicanism 
for the ancient land of Greece. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Of Rights Displaced by Staying 
Aloof From Trouble as Policy 





S THE UNITED STATES biazing 

new trails in international law? 

Leaving the well-worn track of 
traditional neutrality, it has struck 
out for itself on a new and untried 
way. Strangely enough and prob- 
ably unprecedented in history is 
the fact that a nation so essentially 
commercial has cut for itself a 
course leading away from huge 
profts. 

On Feb. 24, 
after Europe went to war, President 
Wilson, in the midst of a hectic ses- 
sion, wrote Senator Stone, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

“To forbid our people to exercise 
their rights for fear we might be 
called upon to vindicate them would 
be a deep humiliation indeed * * * 
For my own part,” continued the 
man who so far had kept us out of 
war, “I cannot consent to any 
abridgment of the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens in any respect. 

“The honor and self-respect of 
the nation is involved. We covet 
peace, and shall preserve it at any 
cost but the loss of honor * * * ” 

Little more than a year later, the 


| United States was “called upon to 


| vindicate” 


these rights with gas, 
guns, and bombs. 


NEW THEORY OF NEUTRALITY 


Years of war and peace inter- 
vened. International !aw principles, 
which had been picked up bit by bit 
from the carnage in which they had 
been smashed, began to be fitted into 
a new pattern. One glimpse of the 
changed picture in the realm of 
neutrality has just been given by the 
American Government. 

On Oct. 5, three days after the 
start of hostilities in East Africa, 
President Roosevelt stated publicly 
that, “in view of the situation which 
has unhappily developed between 
Ethiopia and Italy. * * * I desire it 
to be, understood that any of our 


| people who voluntarily engage in 


transactions of any character with 
either of the belligerents do so at 


| their own risk.” 


| nite 


This pronouncement was flanked 
by two proclamations. One sealed 
American harbors to the shipment 
of arms, ammunitions, and imple- 
ments of war to the belligerents. 
The other warned Americans that 
travel on belligerent ships at this 
time is at their own risk. The proc- 
lamations were under authority of 
the Neutrality Act of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Only the embargo has the com- 
pulsion of law behind it. But this 
measure, together with the other 
pronouncements, indicates a defi- 
change in the _ traditional 
American concept of neutrality. 

Insistence on a neutral’s rights of 
economic and financial relations 
with neutrals and belligerents is giv- 
ing way to a withdrawal from zones 
of trouble into splendid isolation. 
Insistence on neutral rights carried 
the United States to war in 1812 and 
again in 1917. 

The change has not been unex- 
pected. Voices have been crying 
through the bewilderment of public 
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1916, or 17 months | 


| opinion that neutrality can never be 


the same again. 

Modern warfare, in directing its 
military and economic weapons at 
civilian population as well as the 
armed forces of an opponent has 
necessarily extended the old prin- 
ciple of “all’s fair in war” to the 
treatment of neutrals. With this 
development neutral rights have 
often been extinguished, and neutral 
duties framed by a belligerent. 


HOW TO REMAIN NEUTRAL 

Therefore, Lloyd George has been 
warning that “the country which is 
determined at all costs to remain 
neutral must be prepared to pocket 
its pride and put up with repeated 
irritations and infringements of its 
interests by the belligerents on both 
sides.” 

Charles Warren, former Assistant 
Attorney General of the United 
States, charged with enforcing 
American neutrality laws until 1917, 
declared in 1934: 

“In the future, in order to keep 
out of war, it will be necessary for 
the United States to do far more 
than merely comply with its legal 
obligations of neutrality. 

“In order to avoid friction and 
avoid complications with the bel- 
ligerents, it must be prepared to im- 
pose upon the actions of its citizens 
greater restrictions than interna- 
tional law requires.” 

International law recognizes that, 
in time of war, nations which want 
to, have a right to remain Aloof 
from the conflict. When, therefore, 
a state decides not to take sides, it 
acquires the right to have its posi- 
tion of neutrality respected by the 
belligerents. On the other hand, 
belligerents have the right to hold 
a neutral to the observance of its 
position as a neutral not to take 
sides in the conflict. 

TASKS OF NEUTRALS 

In time of war, a neutral is prin- 
cipally concerned with carrying on 
its business—that is, commerce and 
financial relations — with other 
countries and the protection of its 
nationals in danger zones. 

As was the usual custom when 
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the United States wished to take no 
part in war, President Wilson issued 
the customary proclamation of 
neutrality at the beginning of the 
World War. This fixed in the 
traditional way the relation between 
the United States and the bel- 
ligerents. 

In the beginning, however, 
Allies let it be known that they 
would interpret pretty much as 
they pleased the right to seize con- 
traband on the seas. The United 
States, anxious to fortify its neutral 
position, requested the powers to 
ratify the Declaration of London, 
signed in 1909. 

Among other things, this docu- 
ment limited blockade to enemy 
ports, and listed contraband, condi- 
tional contraband, and what was 
not contraband. The contraband 
listings were limited to things ac- 
tually used in war. 

The Central Powers agreed to rati- 
fication on condition that the Allies 
would reciprocate. But France and 
Great Britain insisted on certain 
“modifications.” 

As a result, it was not long before 
the British had issued new contra- 
band lists covering a multitude of 
articles, and declared the North Sea 
a military area, blockading not only 
{ enemy but neutral ports as well. 


AMERICAN CARGOES SEIZED 


When merchants inquired of the 
State Department as to the matter 
of trading with combatants and 
neutrals abroad, they were told it 
was all right as far as this Govern- 
ment was concerned. But the Brit- 
ish meant business in their block- 
ade, and it was not long before 
American vessels were being hauled 
into British prize courts and goods 
destined for,the civilian population 
of the Centra] Powers seized. 

The United States protested vig- 
; orously every inch of the way. But 
| Walter Hines Page was Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, and he 
made no effort to conceal his sym- 
pathy for the British cause. 

British sea power was stronger 
| than that of Germany so Ameri- 
can trade began to shift almost en- 
| tirely to the Allies. Germany and 
| Austro-Hungary said that this Gov- 
| ernment was unneutral. 
Representative Towner declared 
on the floor of Congress that to ship 
| “food and clothing” to the Allies 
| was “to aid them in their great 
| struggle with Germany and Austria.” 
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Emperor Haile Selassie, Lion of Judah, 
who is directing the Ethiopian fight- 


ers in their defense against Italian 
invasion. 








Senator Hitchock, of Nebraska, in 
December, 1915, introduced one of 
a number of munitions embargo 
measures. But Sir Edward Grey, 
British Foreign Minister, suggested 
“unofficially” that such laws “would 
be special legisiation passed while 
war is in progress, making a radical 
departure from a long-established 
custom” and therefore a definitely 
“unneutral act.” 

Congress passed no arms embargo 
| resolution. Ambassador Gerard 
| cabled from Berlin: 

“My job is made harder by these 
sales of munitions” to the Allies. 
| Meanwhile, money was needed to 
| finance the war. At first the State 
| Department informed J. P. Morgan 
& Co.: 
“In the judgment of this Gov- 
ernment, loans by American bankers 
to any foreign nation which is at 
war are inconsistent with the true 
of neutrality.” 


LOANS TO ALLIES 

But time wore on. The United 
States was sinking deeper into de- 
pression, for the Allies had no 
money with which to make pur- 
chases in this country. Finally, in 
October, 1915, a half billion dollar 
loan for the Allies was floated in 
this country, and the following year 
they bought $1,270,000,000 worth of 
munitions, 


fiscal representative of France and 
Great Britain. By 1917 American 


The House of Morgan became the 


loans and credits to the powers 
fighting Germany had topped more 
than two billion dollars. 

German civilians were starving as 
a result of the British blockade. 
Therefore the Imperial power re- 
sorted to the submarine. British 
vessels were sunk, some of them 
carrying American passengers. The 
climax was reached with the sinking 
of the “Lusitania.” 

The United States protested vig- 
orously and sharply to Berlin. The 


| Germans pointed out that British 


merchant ships were armed, and 
that Americans were traveling on 
ships carrying contraband. The 
“Lusitania” carried munitions of 


| war in her hold. 


| through the danger zone. 





In Congress, Senator Gore and 
Representative McLemore were 
pushing a resolution to prohibit 


| Americans from traveling on bellig- 


erent merchant ships passing 
It looked 
as though enactment were possible. 
Then President Wilson sent his fae 
mous letter to Senator Stone, and 
the resolutions were tabled. 

Unneutral United States was in- 
evitably drawn to take a military 
part on the side which it had been 
aiding economically. 


ISOLATION POLICY 

Gleaning from war experience 
the fact that business relations 
with combatants and the protection 
of nationals may topple a Govern- 
ment from a pinnacle of neutrality 
to the midst of hostilities, President 
Roosevelt proclaimed the American 
position even before a state of war 
between Italy and Ethiopia had been 
Officially declared or recognized by 
any other power. 

Keeping Americans off belliger- 
ent ships in danger zones is de- 
signed to forestall the moulding of 
American public opinion, and thus 
foreign policy by another “Lusi- 
tania” incident. Moreover, the 
United States is not encouraging its 
citizens to do business with belliger- 
ents. 

Whether a “risk” warning is suf- 


| ficient to deter American business 


men from deals with Italy, or travel- 
ers from using Italian ships—Ethi- 
opia does not have any importance 
in these respects—remains to be 
seen. 

In the words of the Secretary of 
State: 

“Our objective is to keep this 
country out of war.” 
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PROBLEM of this nation’s vast and growing 
gold hoard worries the Treasury. 
More issues bob up as the United States 
embarks on neutrality. 
* * ~ 
Spenders and budget-balancers fall out. 
oK x * 


Pit-falls meet new code attempt. Trade 


Commission cool to NRA idea. 
a a x“ 
Six months of improvement forecast by 
Government business experts. 
cs 1” * 
~OLD—neutrality—spending. That trio is put- 
ting wrinkles in the brows of leading New 
Deal crystal gazers. 

Their reading of the future suggests trouble 
ahead, of a type to demand the nation’s at- 
tention, in each of those problems. , 

Asa result, heavy thinking is being indulged 
by the government's heaviest thinkers to explore 
ramifications, seek possible solutions, when the 
coming issues are raised. 

But why the concern? 

Gold is being poured into the United States. 
The world is scrambling to exchange its hoards 
of precious metal for American paper dollars 
that people were given to understand lacked 
stability. 

Then isn’t that something to cheer about? 

The money specialists, the economic planners 
and the orthodox economists all reflect gloom 
instead. They see wrapped up in the $9,500,- 
000,000 worth of gold in the Treasury—soon 
to be $10,000,000,000 or almost half the world’s 
supply—trade problems of world-wide scope 
domestic problems, deepening difficulties to com- 
plicate recovery. 


WHAT NEUTRALITY MEANS 


Neutrality has been proclaimed for the United 
States in the face of foreign war. There is to 
be no more mixing in the troubles of Europe. 

Doesn't that settle the matter? 

Signs suggest otherwise. Ways are found to 


la 


Underwood & Underwood 
STUDY OF FOREIGN BOND 
DEFAULTS BEGINS 
William O. Douglas (standing), chief investi- 
gator for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission into the defaults of bonds by the Re- 
public of El Salvador, questions F. J. Lisman, 
head of F. J. Lisman & Co., New York bank- 
ing house. 











evade embargo plans. Statesmen begin to figure 
on what would happen if foreign warships closed 
sea lanes to American trade. 

Only the fringe of neutrality problems now is 
in sight, State Department experts hint. 

But spending during this fiscal year since July 
1 has broken all peace-time records. Outgo, at 
$2,000,000,000 in fourteen weeks, is up to expecta- 
tions for one of the few times since the’ spend- 
ing policy was adopted. 

Are officials cheered? 

Instead they emphasize that the two billion 
total really isn’t as large as it seems because of 
the large proportion of loans that will be repaid. 
A big early battle continues to shape up between 
the spenders and the budget balancers. 


Another Gold Rush 


World Turns Its Metal Into Ameri- 
can Dollars, Raising Inflation Fears 


‘THE world’s newest gold rush is a source of 
deep concern to this Government. 

Gold recently has poured into the United 
States at the rate of nearly $100,000,000 a week. 
Capital, frightened by the threat of war abroad, 
is in a scramble to get dollars even though they 
are paper dollars. 

Supplies that amounted to about $6,800,000,000 
when President Roosevelt clipped 40 per cent 
from the gold value of the dollar in January, 
1934, now are around $9,500,000,000 and growing. 


GOLD THAT LIES IDLE 

But, people are asking, what difference does it 
make? Isn’t gold a sign of wealth? Won’t the 
United States be stronger than ever economically 
when it holds half of the world’s gold? Has not 
this country had huge deposits of gold for the 
past two years without noticing anything start- 
ling about it? 

The catch, as-the Treasury experts explain it, 
is that the huge gold hoard in this country has 
lain sterile. Even now it is sterile. 

But commodity prices still are rising. Bank 
loans have started to increase. Scattered parts 
of the country report that mortgage money is 
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Gold Influx, Neutrality and Spending Worry New Dealers—Signs of Credit Ex- 
+ + pansion and Fears of Inflation—Loopholes in the War Embargo + + 


BUSINESS NOW-AND A YEAR AGO 

















EPTEMBER business activity was greater this vear than last 
S In three of these States— 
New York, Virginia, and Louisiana—business activity fell below 
In the other three—Nevada, North 
Carolina, and Texas—conditions were relatively unchanged. 

When this September map is compared with the one for August 
it is seen that there has been an increase of one in the number of 
States “unchanged.” One change is that the sun shines in Ala- 


in all but six States of the Union. 


the same month last year. 


beginning to be plentiful. Industries are refi- + But very soon things began to nappen. 


nancing and soon may be asking for new money. 
Security values have been rising. The President 
of the New York Stock Exchange feels called 
upon to warn against what he thinks may be an 
approaching boom in security prices. 

In other words, signs appear that credit ex- 
pansion may be under way. Once that expansion 
starts, the concern of the financiers is that gold 
stocks now sterile may take on a new life that 
quickly could give the country an inflationary 
boom. 


MAY EXPAND BANK CREDITS 

Rising supplies -of gold provide a base for a 
wider expansion of bank credit. That base today 
could support a credit structure larger than any 
imagined in the past. 

But that isn’t the chief immediate problem 
bothering officials. 

At the moment the United States would like 
to start untangling the world currency scramble. 
Mr. Roosevelt has promised industry a breathing 
spell. He now is convinced that Government 
cannot provide jobs for all of the country’s un- 
employed. Recovery is needed, but world re- 
covery, officials find, is not to be had through 
currency wars. 

So feelers have gone out from Washington to 
discover. the readiness of other nations to dicker. 

The British, right off the bat, have turned 
a cold shoulder. 

Later the American willingness to deal may be 
tempered. A further price rise in this country, 
accompanied by credit expansion, readily could 
make a huge gold supply essential. 


WILL IT LEAD TO INFLATION 

But world currency stabilization with a return 
to some form of gold standard would make it 
necessary for gold to flow from the United States 
to nations like Germany where the gold supply 
has dwindled nearly to nothing. The concentra- 
tion in this country is a sign of world economic 
distress. 

The question is: 

Will the huge.concentration of gold in the 
United States lead to inflation? If it does, can 
this country then afford to join in a later re-di- 
vision of gold supplies without suffering de- 
flation? 

If it does not lead to inflation, of what use is 
the gold? Might not other nations figure out a 
way to get along without gold, leaving the United 
States to hold its bag of precious metal? 


Neutrality and Trade 


Loopholes in Embargo Found by 
America’s Business Men 


HE morning after the country’s plunge intc 

official neutrality disclosed more problems cre- 
ated than solved by the gesture. 

Mr. Roosevelt embargoed the trade in arms 
and ammunition with both Italy and Ethiopia. 
Then he went further and warned American 
citizens that they would travel on the ships of 
these nations and do business with them at their 
own risk. 

The impression was that the United States 
had washed its hands of any foreign war. 





Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, told 
newspaper men that there was nothing in the 
country’s neutrality policy to prevent business 
men from continuing to do business with Ital- 
ians and Ethiopians, except in war munitions. 

Exporters made arrangements to continue 
sales on a cash basis to Italy, whenever that coun- 
try’s buyers would assume the risks for delivery. 
Ethiopia does almost no business here. 


RUMBLINGS OF DISSENSION 

Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, met the ob- 
servation of Mr. Roper and of exporters with the 
comment that the President’s warning on trade 
“was not intended to encourage transactions with 
the belligerents.” “I repeat,” he said, “that our 
objective is to keep this country out of war.” 

But none of the announcements dealt with 
broader neutrality problems that would arise if 
the existing international trouble should spread. 

What if Great Britain and Italy should become 
involved in war with each other? 

Italy’s trade with the United States amounts 
to about $65,000,000 a year; Great Britain’s to 
hundreds of millions. 

Would the United States then give up its trad- 
ing rights supposedly protected under interna- 
tional law? Or would it continue to protect 
American boats and American shippers? Also, 
what steps would be taken to distinguish be- 
tween goods shipped to a neutral state for re- 
shipment to a belligerent and goods shipped di- 
rectly to a warring nation? 

That question assumed importance during the 
past week when Austria and Hungary informed 
the League of Nations that they would be un- 
willing to join in sanctions against Italy. In 
other words, a path was opened for goods to flow 
from German ports down through Austria into 
Italy. 

Diplomats were asking whether the Presi- 
dent intended to bar all munition trade with 
Germany in an endeavor to shut off the ship- 
ment of munitions to Italy. Or, if later, the 
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+ policy of embargo was to extend to all goods 
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bama for the first time since The United States News began pre- 
paring these maps in October, 1934. 

The comparison of business conditions with those of last year 
are based on official figures of the Federal Reserve Board, showing 
the amount of check money that changed hands after allowance is 
made for the 4.5 per cent rise in wholesale prices as reported by the 
Department of Labor. New York City figures are omitted to avoid 
inclusion of stock exchange transactions. 


used in warfare, whether the embargo would 
apply to all of this country’s export trade. Other- 
wise, they asked, how could it be effective. 

Long-range implications of the nation’s neu- 
trality policy concern the New Dealers. 

They assert that the program fits in closely 
with nationalism and that its effect, in the event 
of an important war, would be to force the coun- 
try to apply controls over production and distri- 
bution of goods in the United States more dras- 
tic than during the past 2% years. 

The planners emphasize that neutrality in- 
volves curtailment of foreign trade and without 
a normal flow of world commerce national plan- 
ning is required to make the adjustments that 
competition forces. 

Several Congressmen, encouraged by the pop- 
ular response to the idea of neutrality, let it be 
known that at the next session they would seek 
to turn the present temporary law into a perma- 
nent neutrality law with broader scope. 


Work-relief Obstacles 


Factors Disturbing Efforts to 
Create Jobs and Promote Recovery 


A T HOME, inside the New Deal, lines are draw- 
; ing more tightly in the impending struggle 
between budget balancers and big-time spenders. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and his aides in the 
Treasury are standing off against Harry Hopkins 
with his WPA and Harold Ickes with his PWA. 

This battle is in addition to that between Mr. 
Hopkins as a work relief advocate and Mr. Ickes 
as a large-scale public works advocate. 

Latest reports on that secondary struggle dis- 
close that Mr. Ickes is finding more official favor, 
outside the narrow White House circle, and that 
Mr. Hopkins with his plan for making 3,500,000 
jobs is more and more on the defensive. 

The simple fact, now near to official admission, 

ey co 
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A NEW BUREAU ORGANIZES FOR ACTION 


Members of the newly created Motor Carriers 
Division of the ICC hold their first meeting 
in Washington, and discuss plans for regu- 
lating bus and truck transportation. Seated, 
left to right: J. Edward Davey, of New York; 
W. Y. Blanning, of Pennsylvania; John L. 








Rogers, of Tennessee; Park M. Smith, of Iili- 
nois; Jack Scott, of Colorado; and H. M. 
Roberts, of Kansas. Standing, left to right: 
M. E. Sheahan, of Illinois; George A. Casey, 
of Massachusetts; W. A. Hill, of Washington, 
D. C.; and Grover L. Swink,. of New York. 




















is that more billions than the Federal Govern-: 
ment can command readily are required to create 
3,500,000 worth-while jobs. 

One more simple fact, just recognized, is that 
more. executive and administrative skill is re- 
quired to plan for and supervise 3,500,000 jobs 
than is readily at hand. 

To fill in the gaps, Army engineers now have 
been called on to help out with administration. 
Also, bars are being let down on employment of 
skilled labor from outside relief rolls. 

Troubles of the work relief program, coupled 
with signs that money may not always be so 
plentiful as at present, provide weapons in the 
hands of the budget balance advocates. 

Aiding them too, is the flow of reports from the 
country advising Washington officials of growing 
public concern over the costs of relief. Wide- 
spread complaints are heard that farmers have 
difficulty obtaining labor and housewives are 
unable to obtain domestic help because relief is 
enticing away one-time workers. 


ANOTHER NEW DEAL VIEW 

Taking shape in the minds of important of- 
ficials is another changed conception of the 
relationship of the Federal Government to re- 
lief. Mr. Roosevelt is being sold on it. The con- 
ception is: 

1. For the Federal Government to shift as 
much as possible of the relief burden back on the 
States. This is being done now through the plan 
to require States to care for unemployables. 

2. For the Federal Government then to help 
States or municipalities with work relief plans 
along the line of the program in effect during the 
past year or more. This is less costly, is de- 
centralized, lets local officials closer to the 
people, handle the relief problem. 

3. For the Federal Government to do its big 
spending on large-scale public works of the kind 
sponsored by Mr. Ickes. This spending would 
be done through private contractors, with no 
limit on amounts of material used, and with the 
Standard of usefulness of the project high. 

The present venture into direct job creating 
is giving more and more official headaches. 


Codes: FTC vs. NRA 


New Blue Eagle Plans Bump 
Against Anti-Trust Laws 


GEORGE BERRY, newly appointed “Coordinator 
for Industrial Cooperation” is promoting an 
assembly of businessmen to revive codes of fair 
competition on a voluntary basis. 
’ visions a system of codes worked out under 
a combination of NRA and Federal Trade Com- 
mission powers. President Roosevelt is giving 
his aid to the idea. 

Things for businessmen to know with regard 
to the plan, include the following: 

The present NRA law runs until next April 1. 
There is real doubt about its continuance beyond 
that date owing to Congressional opposition. 

Federal Trade Commissioners are in the dark 
concerning the part they are supposed to play 
in the plan. They were not taken into the 
confidence of the White House. The FTC idea 
of voluntary trade agreements has been com- 
plicated by the latest move. ° 

Anti-trust law exemption can be allowed under 
the proposed codes only to permit employers to 
agree to abide by Section 7a of the old NRA and 
to agree not to violate the anti-trust laws, as 
well as to pay minimum wages and maintain a 
limit on hours of employment. 


ANTI-TRUST LAW EXEMPTIONS 


The Attorney General might wink at anti- 
trust limitations, or to interpret the law liberally 
for those who would enter the proposed codes, 
but that agreement would not cover the Federal 
Trade Commission, which is an independent en- 
forcement agency. 

FTC interpretations of anti-trust laws are pre- 
New Deal. They aim at forcing competition. 

Attorneys for this Commission have advised 
that open price posting, much sought after by 
industry, can be permitted only in case the 
sellers have the right to change prices from day 
to day or hour to hour. In other words they can 
advertise prices as department stores do, but 
that is all. 

Members of the Trade Commission are in- 
formed that many industries, since NRA ended, 
have continued price and production controls. as 
authorized by the now dead codes. 
“Investigations are under way and a period of 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws is in sight, 
judged by official comment. 


Business Points Upward 


White House Trend Charters See 
New Signs for Optimism 


HE tone of opinion is optimistic among the 
experts who chart future business trends for 
the White House. 

They look for an upturn to continue through 
the Winter and into the Spring, carrying produc- 
tion of industrial goods higher than during the 
pre-code boom of 1933. 

A steady decline in unemployment is expected 
through the Winter, although relief costs will go 
up because of the work-relief program and the 
more expensive Winter requirements. 

Home construction is counted on, along with 
automobile manufacture, to come to the rescue 
of any industrial sag of proportions that might 
develop next Spring. The outlook for high farm 
prices through the next year is another factor 
in calculations. 

Present uncertainties grow out of the war 
threats. 

Owen SCOTT. 
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\V HEN THE SUPREME COURT 

met in the Capitol it was cus- 
tomary for most of the justices to 
bring their lunches with them from 
home. They usually were eaten in 
the small conferece room next to 
the courtroom. Sometimes coffee 
was made and there was also equip- 
ment for cooking an occasional hot 
dish. 

But the day of such simple ac- 
commodations is gone. In the new 
Supreme Court building a beautiful 
private dining room suite with 
a modern, electrically - equipped 
kitchen is furnished for the jus- 
tices. 

x~* tk 
“SUPREME” PRIVACY 

RANSITION to the new building 

means the end of a number of 
old traditions. And raises several 
problems. 

In the Capitol the nine justices 
customarily passed in single file 
through the main corridor on their 
way to the bench. Now, if they de- 
sire, they may have complete pri- 
vacy from the time they enter the 
80-car garage in the Supreme Court 
building until the Court convenes, 

Here are two of the problems: 

Newspapermen who “cover” the 
court are wondering if the pneu- 
matic tubes provided in the court- 
room for their convenience in send- 
ing copy will become jammed again 
as they did at the opening session. 
Then three of the six tubes failed 
to operate. It was not until after 
the session adjourned that the re- 
porters found their messages had 
not been delivered. 

Supreme Court guards are won- 
dering if they can cope with that 
destructive species among the thou- 
sands of visitors to the Capital—the 
souvenir hunters. Already someone 
has carved a piece of wood from the 
edge of one of the beautiful oak 
doors, presumably as a souvenir. 

x « * 


CAPITAL—A “MERE CITY?” 
OODROW WILSON, while Presi- 
dent satisfied himself that offi- 

cially there was no such place as 

Washington, District of Columbia,” 

and ordered all White House docu- 

ments and_ stationery inscribed, 

“District of Columbia.” This inno- 

vation, made despite the usage of 

the United States Postal Guide, was 
stopped at the end of his Adminis- 

tration and “Washington, D. C.” 

again became official. 

Now comes an appeal from offi- 
cial and business interests of Wash- 
ington State asking the District of 
Columbia Commission to change 
the name of the city. Such a step, 
say the Washington State people, 
would end the present serious con- 
fusion, and would be much more 
practical for the national capital— 
a mere city—than for a sovereign 
State. 

x * * 


BIG GAME AUCTION 

7V JOULD YOU LIKE a little buf- 
falo for your front yard? Or 

would you prefer an elk or a mule 

deer? Opportunity awaits for those 

who have a secret yearning to own 

a few head of big game. 

The supply is limited to 49 buffalo, 
17 elk, and 25 mule deer suitable 
only for regions west of the Missis- 
Sippi), all surplus animals on Bureau 
of Biological Survey game preserves. 
last week with minimum prices of 

Bids were asked by the Bureau 
“$50 for mature buffalo, and $40 for 
each buffalo under 2 years of age; 
$40 each for mature elk, and $35 
each for elk under 2 years of age; 
and $30 each for mule deer.” 

* & @ 


WASHINGTON MISCELLANY 

NE OF THE MOST unusual cor- 

respondents on record in the 
Capital is a “Sadie,” who writes a 
daily letter to Senator Walsh, bach- 
elor solon of Massachusetts. She is 
entirely unknown to the Senator, 
but has written endearing letters to 
him for the past 10 years. They 
never reach the Senator, but are a 
constant source of amusement for 
his office force. 

***Seven Presidents — Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—have occupied the White 
House since the day 26 years ago 
when six of the present members of 
Congress took the oath of office to- 
gether as members of the House. 
Included in the group were Speaker 
Byrns, Acting Majority Leader Tay- 
lor of Colorado, and Representative 
Sabath of Illinois, Ashbrook of Ohio, 
Martin of Colorado and Focht of 
Pennsylvania. 

*** Former President Hoover’s 
Rapidian camp, high in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and the scene of 
famous conferences during his ad- 
ministration, is reported to have 
fallen into a dilapidated condition. 

GLENN NIXON. 
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Battle of Prices 


pHE cos. of living looms up as one 
of the principal issues of the 
day before the American people. 

Consumers voice a constant protes! 
against the prices of major items of 
the diet. At the same time, producers 
of agricultural products which lack 
sponsorship by the Agricultural Ad 
justment Administration are using 
every means to bring about an in- 
crease in the prices of their commodi- 
ties. 

Protests of potato growers resound 
from Maine to Idaho. Milk producers 
in the midwest stage a strike to gair 
their ends. 

Because of violence and death which 
have resulted from the milk strike, the 
© situation in the Midwest is creating a 
great deal of attention. 


MILK STRIKE 

Milk is one of the farm commodities 
over which the AAA has been able to 
exercise very little control. Prices for 
milk as a rule are established in milk 
shed areas by agreements between 
milk farmers’ cooperatives and distrib- 
utors’ organizations. Such an agree- 
ment has been in effect in the Chicago 
milk shed area for some time. 

Farmers, through their cooperative 
bargaining agency, the Pure Milk As- 
sociation, have been receiving through 
agreement with the distributors, the 
Associated Milk Dealers, Inc., a price 
of $1.75 cents per hundredweight, or 
3.76 cents a quart. Dissenting farmers 
demanded a new agreement at $2.50 
per hundredweight, or 4.73 cents a 
0 quart. 

As a result, the dissenting farmers 
in Northern Illinois and Southern 
Wisconsin launched a movement of 
withholding milk from the Chicago 
area, pending negotiations with the 
distributors. 

As the issue became deadlocked, the 
withholding movement assumed the 
proportions of a strike. A_ sizeable 
number of the members of the Pure 
Milk Association (Photo No. 1) joined 
the independents in their protests. 
More and more farmers insisted upon 
a revised price scale, and took part in 
the movement. 

To bring pressure to bear, the pro- 
testers resorted to picketing of the 
highways leading into Chicago (Photo 
No. 2). Trucks carrying milk wer> 
forced to turn back, and the drivers 
were urged to join in the “strike’ 
movement. 

In cases where the drivers insisted 
on carrying their loads through 
pickets boarded the vehicles, over- 
turned them, or dumped the milk out 
upon the pavements (Photo No. 3). 
Clashes between officers assigned to 
protect shipments into Chicago and 
picketeers occurred from time to time, 
resulting in serious injury and death 
in a number of instances. 

A court injunction to prevent picket- 
ing was refused the milk dealers on 
the grounds that the matter was one 
for the State to settle through its po- 
lice power. Although a large propor- 
tion of milk still comes through to the 
city, the protesting farmers remain 
adamant. 


POTATO PROTESTS 


While the midwest remains con- 
cerned over the milk strike, producers 
of potatoes throughout the nation are 
seeking a higher price for their prod- 
uct. Potato growers (Photo No. 4) are 
demanding that the Agricultural De- 
partment put into effect a control pro- 
gram which was voted by Congress. 
Federal officials point out, however, the 
difficulties of control, as the law is now 
worded, and claim their inability to 
enforce the act because of lack of 
funds. 

Potato producers, therefore, feel that 
they will have to wait until Congress 
convenes in January before a modified 
control program can be put into 
effect. Meanwhile, protests over low 
prices continue. 

But while milk and potato producers 
demand higher prices, America’s 
housewives are voicing their disap- 
proval over high food prices (Photo 
-" No. 5), particularly over prices for 
. “ meat. Consumers’ strikes in Detroit, 
Chicago, New York, and a number of 
other cities have caught the attention 
of Federal officials and food dealers. 

Militant demonstrations have oc- 
curred from time to time, and com- 
mittees have called upon Federal Of- 
ficials in Washington to call attention 
to the situation. Explanations have 
failed to appease the housewives, and 
the consumers have started a trend 
toward those foods which are rela- 
tively low in cost. 

Under orders of President Roosevelt 
however, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (Photo No. 6) has undertaken a 
study to determine the spread in 
prices from producer to consumer, 
such as has been authorized by Con- 
io gress during its last session. 

Federal Trade Commission Starts Its reaeorics Study. ALLAN SHERMAN. 
hotos by Wide World 






































“PLEA AGAINST ALTERATIONS 
IN BASIC LAW BY “SUBTLETY” [¢S RG TT 


By SENATOR BENNETT CHAMP CLARK, 


Democrat, of Missouri 


those who conceive it to be de- 
sirable to wipe out our whole system 


THILE it is true that there are | eminent as a member of the Presi- 


of government, to abolish the Con- to exist it shall have leave to nul- 
stitution of the United States. de- lify the Constitution, set at defiance 
stroy every right of liberty or prop- its every provision, usurp every 


erty, eliminate State lines entirely 


socialism, I shall occupy. little time 
in a discussion of them because I | emergency to exist. 
believe their theory to be obnoxious We have seen in 


to an overwhelming majority of the ent in an American Common- 
wealth a Constitution sponsored by 


American people. 
But there are other and more 
subtle methods of changing the 


a governor of good 


structures of our Government, some 
of which are being suggested by men 
in high position. One of those | Republican form 
changes looks to the practical aboli- 
tion of State lines by the giving to 
Congress power to control intrastate 
commerce as well as interstate, giv- 
ing to the Federal Government 
power over even the smallest, most 
local and most insignificant busi- 
ness. 

Another looks to extending the 
power of the legislative branch or 


nation. 


| emergency exists 


against the judicial by either taking 


: ssociation.) 
away from it the power to declare Ber Assoowption 


dent’s cabinet, that when Congress 
may see fit to declare an emergency 


power and in conjunction with the 


and set up a system of unified State | Executive to continue to exercise 
such powers as long as it claims the 


ls not misused by him, seized by a man 
| : : of ravening ambition and used by 
him to destroy every vestige of a 
of government 
and establish a dictatorship more 
complete'than that of Mussolini or LET INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM 
Hitler—only to be ended by assassi- | WORK-OUT AGAINST THOSE TOUGH 


If the Constitution needs change, 
let us change it, but let us not au- 
thorize any Constitution to be nul- 
lified at will by a mere declaration 
on the part of Congress that an 


the executive branch or both as | (The foregoing is an abstract of a re- 
cent address before the Missouri State 
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the very pres- 


intentions and 





WHISKERS / IT'S COOL. IT TONES 
THE SKIN. AND IT ENDS 
RAZOR-RAWNESS. ALL DRUGSTORES 


a> 


TUBE OR JAR 








Acts of Congress unconstitutional or 








else so limiting it as to make the 
power ineffectual. 

Another change now being sug- 
gested would give to the Congress, 
with the consent of the President or 
by two-thirds vote without his con- 
sent the power to declare an emer- 
gency to exist and for the period in 
which they claimed an emergency to 


stitution 

STATES “TAMELY SUBMIT” 
Throughout the existence of the 

Constitution, the Federal Govern- 

ment has constantly encroached 

against the rights and functions of 





The States have not only tamely 
submitted but have to a greater and 
greater degree come to Washington 
with their hats in their hands to 
beg for further Federal alms. No | | 
more pathetic spectacle has been 





— on sg wanes ° - |  tism, neuritis or neuralgia, ask ty were correct. 

Even in the matter of interstate | your doctor what he thinks Thdshedber thier tiicetbe 
commerce, where Federal jurisdic- | about it —in comparison with Bayer Aspirin is rated among 
tion is strictly limited by the Consti- Genuine Bayer Aspirin. the fastest methods yet dis-__| 


tution there has been a constant ex- 
tension by judicial interpretation. 


COURT POWER DEFENDED 


Another suggested change in the 


| Constitution is to take away from | ‘ wv 
| the Judiciary its status as a coor- stomach; $s, shen. fox the Aspirin. at any drug store —. 
dinate branch of the Government by heart. And the discovery of simply by féver asking for it 
aid ety iad: ton dade Bayer Aspirin largely changed by the name “aspirin” alone, | 
depriving i ° be power o declare medical practice. but always saying BAYER | 
Acts of Congress unconstitutional nee Countless thousands of peo- ASPIRIN when you buy. 
to so restrict it as to require some | 
number larger than a majority be- e 
fore such decision could be made. " Price of } 
| 


history when a powerful Congres- 
sional majority and a subservient or 


President with a subservient Con- 
gress would have proceeded to ex- 


powerless President or a powerful Reduced to 5f 








preme Court. It is the very key to 
our system of checks and balances. 
Most dangerous of all suggested 


tremes but for the action of the Su- 





Find Out 


suspend the provisions of the Con- From Your Doctor if the 
“Pain” Remedy You Take 


the States. Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations. 


BeErors you take any ple who have taken Bayer | 
preparation youdon’tknow Aspirin year in and out without 
all about, for the relief of head- ill effect, have proved that the 
| aches; or the pains of rheuma- medical findings about its safe- 


We say this because, before covered for the relief of head- | 
the discovery of Bayer Aspirin, achesand allcommon pains... | 
most so-called “pain” remedies andsafefortheaverage person | 
were advised against by phy- to take regularly. 
sicians as being bad for the You can @et real Bayer 


Instances are not lacking in our Genuine Bayer Aspirin 
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ABOVE: Example of de luxe styling for Intern ational Trucks. The modern International line 
fits all hauling needs—sizes from Half-Ton to powerful Sixr-Wheel units. Prices as low as $400 
f. o. b. factory for the Half-Ton 6-cylinder chas sis. 


SUIT of shoddy materials may stand 

the test of a sunny afternoon. But 

what of its condition after a year of hard 

wear? And, likewise, what about the 

| TRUCK you buy, at the end of a year’s 
hard service? 


A short try-it-on-the-job demonstration 
cannot tell you what you’re going to find out 
after long mileage. And that’s what you 

} want to know when you buy. Brilliant per- 
formance is common enough in most new 
trucks today, but not all trucks can CON- 


TINUE to give you trouble-free, low-cost 
service for long. 

By far the greater part of a _ truck’s 
economy is in lasting STAMINA—a steady 
procession of ton-miles delivered over a 
period of years. That is being proved by 
INTERNATIONALS, at the hands of 
thousands upon thousands of owners. 

Put your faith in International’s 30-year 
reputation for quality. Solve your hauling 
problem through International ownership, 
and turn your mind to other problems. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. (incorporated) Chicago, Ulinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Work Relief: Millions Jobless 
As Expenditures Lag. 





Rate of Spending Federal Funds Behind 
Schedule and Below Last Year—Status 
of Various Phases of Program 





F THE Federal Government is to 

spend all the money Congress has 
made available for work relief 
within the. schedule time limit— 
July 1, 1936—it must ladle out the 
millions twice as fast as it has been 
doing. 

Expenditures for recovery and for 
relief, instead of increasing, as was 
expected when the $4,880,000,000 
work relief fund was appropriated, 
have lagged far below those for last 
year. 

At the rate of expenditures for 
relief purposes during the first quar- 
ter of this fiscal year, as shown by 
the Treasury Department, $2,880,- 
000,000 would be required for the 
full year. Expenditures, including 
loans made by PWA, totaled $720,- 
000,000 to Oct. 1, as contrasted with 
$858,161,000 for the corresponding 
three months last year. 

It is now more than six months 


since the Emergency Relief Act of | 
1935 became law. Just what is the | 


status of the various phases of the 
relief program? 


PROJECTS OF THE WPA 

Works Progress Administration: 
As the program has developed, the 
WPA is the major part of the work 
relief machinery. At present less 
than half of those employed are 
working on projects under this 
agency, but it is expected during 
the next few months WPA will 
furnish all but about 140,000 of the 
jobs, exclusive of the CCC. 

WPA project quotas for the United 
States, for the present, have been 
fixed at a total of $1,140,000,000. Of 
this amount the President had al- 
located $$09,077,211 up to Oct. 6 and 
Comptroller General J. R. McCarl 
had countersigned Treasury war- 
rants totaling $586,889,956 for these 
projects. 

EMERGENCY RELIEF JOBS 

Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration: Operations of this agency 
were scheduled to end Nov. 1, but | 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins has | 
announced direct relief will be 
maintained .until job quotas are 
reached. On this basis officials state 
that allotments of at least $30,000,- | 
000 will be made for direct relief Nov. 
1, to maintain relief families until 
they receive their first wage pay- 
ments from work projects. 

Public Works Administration. Un- 
der the present program PWA has 
supervision over the expenditures 
of approximately $450,000,000 which 
is alloted to municipalities on the 
basis of a 45 per cent grant of the 
cost of each project with the bal- 
ance of the cost obtained through 
private sources or as a loan from 
PWA. 

Included in the total allocated to 
PWA is $100,000,000 for low-cost 
housing. Together with funds avail- 
able from old PWA funds there is a 
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Permanence 


, = possessions 


which give us the most joy and 
satisfaction are those of perma- 
nent value, which can treas- 
ured through years and perhaps 
generations 

You can safeguard for yourself 
and your family the standard of 
living, the surroundings, the back- 
ground which are part of their 
lives. Life insurance gives perma- 
nence to those things which make 
life worth living. Send for our 
booklet which tells how. 


hacbian 
tai 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, Massachuserts 














JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “An- 
swering an Important Question.” 
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NEW JOBS TO DATE 
Employment on the new work re- 
lief program up to Oct. 4 (excluding 
the CCC) and WPA allotments to 
Oct. 6 were announced by WPA as 
follows 














Total Allotments 
Employed (000 omit’d) 
Alabama .......... 25,056 $11,710 
Arizona “ 4,270 
Arkansas 435 11,170 
California 885 77,610 
Colorado 3,47 11,680 
Connecticut ....... 3,012 10,660 
Delaware ......... 560 1,420 
District of Columbia 4,698 3,670 
DE a chdgaades et 19,173 8,550 
GSN dave acisence 21,870 14,720 
Idaho 2 3.240 
Iinois 7 73,000 
Indiana 32 250 
Iowa 6,990 
Kansas 12.480 
Kentucky ...sccese. 17,010 
Louisiana 12,190 
Maine vane we 2,650 
Maryland see 9,180 
Massachusetts 47,760 
Michigan .....ccece y 41,260 
Minnesota .....0+.. 42 19,620 
Mississippi ....+.+.. 463 6.100 
Missouri .....ccses. 042 23,040 
Montana .......05. 57 3,630 
Nebraska 382 4.970 
DEE. -o sveaganeue 2 1,090 
New Hampshire ... 2,179 2.270 
New Jersey ........ 13,649 38,290 
New Mexico ....... 2,637 3.290 
New York City ....171,715 115.990 
New York State, ex- 
clusive of N. Y. C. 6,923 54,650 
North Carolina .... 3,003 8,650 
North Dakota 87 2,470 
Ohio eee 31,233 90,550 
Oklahoma . 13,169 18,290 
Oregon eos 2,007 7,410 
Pennsylvania ee 123,700 
Rhode Island ...... 2,180 5,440 
South Carolina .... 5,604 6.580 
South Dakota ..... 57 3,080 
TeMNeSSCe ....c00s. 8,463 10,670 
TD vecsocvenenes 4.634 33,410 
TURD cccscccvcccees 1,652 5,550 
Vermont .......... 3,190 1.820 
Virginia ....ccccees 3,864 8 420 
Washington ....... 7,299 17.190 
West Virginia ..... 5,136 17,130 
WGORSIN ...cccce. 8.490 23,260 
Wyoming .......... 1,838 1,340 
Alaskan Road Com — 8 =—s( aaeeee 
WHER bcscccewes | er Trerr se 
Nation-wide projects 34,371 
. Serre $909.077 


total of $120.365,000 available for 45 
housing projects in 31 cities. 
BUILDING OF ROADS 

Highway Construction: A total of 
$400,000,000 has been allocated for 
road building and for grade-cross- 
ing elimination. Details as to the 
amount of grade-crossing elimina- 
tion to be provided out of this total 
have not been announced but it is 
expected that this part of the pro- 
gram may be severely reduced as it 
involves a high percentage of ex- 
penditure for materials. 

Reclamation Projects: Nearly 
$100,000,000 will be spent for this 
work, including some projects to be y 
carried out by the RA. 

Resettlement Administration: This 
agency is now scheduled to receive 
$241,500,000. It tentatively has ap- 
portioned its funds as follows: $142,- 
000,000 for loans to make 525,000 
rural families self-sustaining farm- 
ers—354,000 families are now being 
cared for under this phase of the 
program; $40,000,000 to move from 
10,000 to 15,000 farm families from 
submarginal farms and re-establish 
them on good land; $31,000,000 for 
four suburban low-cost housing de- 
velopments; and $22,000,000 for 
purchase of five or six million addi- 
tional acres of submarginal land. 

Civilian Conservation Corps: Orig- 
inally CCC enrollment was sched- 
uled to be maintained at a total of 
600,000. Difficulty was encountered 
in obtaining this number and pres- 
ent plans now call for an enroll- 
ment of 500,000 during the six 
months beginning Nov. 1. 

Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Plans to provide allotments 
for this agency from work relief 
funds have been changed. Under 
the present program the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is to 
finance REA projects, which are to 


| products. 
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be set up on a self-liquidating basis. 
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UTILITIES: WAR ON PWA + 


Against Loans For Municipal 
Power Plants 





| "WO bulletins from the front on 


which the electric power indus- 
try and the Federal Government 
face each other: 

1—The industry suddenly with- 
draws from the Supreme Court a 
case by which it had hoped to test 
the validity of loans made by the 
Public Works Administration to mu- 
nicipalities for building their own 
power systems. 

2.—Rules are promulgated under 
which utility holding companies are 
to register with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission by Dec. 1. 


| loan. 


the city had the authority to make 
the bargain with the PWA which 
was required as a condition of the 


Similar cases in lower courts | 


. 


“A Shift of Strategy in Court Action' 





have been dismissed with the inti- | 


mation that the PWA, not the city, 
should be proceeded against. 
The PWA actually was the de- 


| fendant in a similar case, last week, 


The court case was brought by the | 


Kansas Utilities Co. against Bur- 
lington, Kans. 
asked against the city’s acceptance 
of a loan of $43,500 for building its 
own power plant. 

The point at issue was whether 


The Latest Policies 


(Continued from Page 3.] 


pointed out that Europe has to sell 
more than she buys from the United 
States if she is to pay the debts 
owed in this country. 

Analysis of the figures, however, 
caused a shift in emphasis. 

The figures showed that the chief 
reason for the rising imports was 
the purchase abroad of farm prod- 
ucts which are brought in to make 
up for shortages of American farm 
And former large exports 
of farm products from this country 
dwindled near to the vanishing 
point. 

Planners were less pleased with 
this situation. They explained that 
the drought largely was responsible 
for the foreign purchases of wheat, 
butter, corn, and pork products and 
that the relationship would be al- 
tered with one good crop year. 

But that prediction, if fulfilled, 
would bring back the “favorable” 
balance of trade, with American ex- 
ports larger than imports, and 
planning calls for the reverse of that 
situation 


| CURBING HOLDING COMPANIES 





An injunction was | 


argued before the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals. An in- 
iunction was sought against it to 
prevent a municipal power loan to 


Hominy, Okla. The Oklahoma 
Utilities Co., plaintiff contended 
that the loan was not for the 


general welfare and was for a pur- 
pose not authorized by Congress. 

The PWA has sought to strengthen 
its position in this and_ similar 
cases by offering merely to buy the 
bonds of the city instead of making 
a direct loan. 

Utility attorneys contend that this 
change in tactics makes no essential 
difference, since the bonds are pur- 
chased on the understanding that 
the proceeds are to be used for a 
municipal plant. 

No final adjudication of the ques- 
tion is yet in sight. 

YY ¢ @ 


/ITH the call for registration of 

utility holding companies under 
the Public Utility Act, SEC Chair- 
man Landis sees the possibility of 
an immediate showdown on _ the 
question whether the law is to be 
fought from the start or whether 
the industry will go along with the 


Commission in working out the 
problems involved. 
The_ preliminary registrations 


called for are expected to provide 
the SEC with “a corporate chart 
and a map of the activities of the 


various utility companies in the 
country.” 
Registration is obligatory, the 


penalty being denial of the use of 
the mails. But registration may be 
accompanied by application for ex- 
emption from the law. The Con- 
necticut Power Co. has already ap- 
plied for exemption and many oth- 
ers are expected to do so. The 





“Get the 
~ Facts” 


Distribution costs go skyrocketing 
and the ordinary risks of doing business 
are multiplied dangerously until per- 
sonal hunches and opinions are replaced 
by cold, hard facts. Because his pur- 
chases affect farm economy and his 
produets are necessary to the daily 
lives of millions, the maker of basic 
food products particularly cannot ignore 
this axiom. 

General Mills, Ine., is founded upon 
and operated in accordance with this 
fundamental principle: “‘Get the facts!” 
In the purchase of raw materials and 
their conversion into foodstuffs, the con- 
tinuous application of this principle re- 
sults in dependably uniform high quality 
of products. In the distribution of these 
products, facts rather than opinions 
prevent advertising and merchandising 
waste which may easily push a business 
into the descending spiral of drastically 
higher prices, curtailed consumption and 
decreased employment. 

Getting the facts is no easy job. Before 
any new sales and advertising program 
is undertaken, it must be tested in a 
representative local market to pre- 
determine so far as is humanly possible 
its eventual degree of success. Thus the 
expenditure of a relatively few dollars 











locally insures the most productive in- 
vestment of larger sums in the nation- 
wide market. 

Once a tested program is under way, 
it must be checked week after week to 
make sure that it is not impaired by un- 
precéctable shifts in public opinion. 
Thousands of calls are made to unearth 
the facts which determine the produc- 


tive life of the program. And, always, 
behind the scenes, new ideas are being 
readied by test for the day when they 
can be launched with known effective- 
ness to increase the consumption of 
wheat foods and so help maintain the 


largest possible market for America’s 
wheat farmers. 


General Mills, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Manufacturers of 


Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested” Flour, 
Wheaties, Bisquick, Softasilk Cake Flour. 
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MAKE SATURDAY 
BE-KIND -TO-COOK-NIGHT 


Serve America’s Favorite Meal 
... Ready Baked Beans by HEINZ 


You're kind to cook and extra kind to appetites when you serve 
Heinz oven-baked Beans, Boston-Style! These munchy morsels 
beckon with the same “come-hither” aroma that brought our 
Pilgrim fathers rushing home to dinner. 

Heinz Boston-Style beans are washed, soaked 
for hours, then baked in hot, dry ovens. Over 
and around them is poured a glorious old colonial 
sauce of thick molasses, sugar and delicate season- 
ing. To this we add thick squares of bacon pork. 
Thrill your husband next Saturday night. Treat 
him to Heinz oven-baked beans, Boston-Style! 
Three other kinds: in tomato sauce with pork; in 
tomato sauce without pork; red kidney beans 





in a special rich sauce all their own. 


Oven- 
Baked 





tions is estimated to occupy a year. 

Exemptions may be based on the 
contention that the company is not 
in interstate commerce or that it is 
not a holding company within the 
meaning of the law. 

The Act provides that the corpo- 
rate holder of 10 per cent of the stock 
of an operating company is a hold- 
ing company, unless the SEC is 
satisfied that such holdings do not 
actually carry management control. 

Meanwhile, several large holding 
corporations are taking the initia- 
tive in carrying out the reorganiza- 
tions called for in the Act. 

One of these is the Associated Gas 
& Electric Co. which has already 
eliminated 24 intermediate com- 
panies from its complex set-up since 
the act went into effect, and is work- 
ing on the abolition of 15 more. 

Another is the Standard Gas & 
Electric Corporation, which  re- 
cently sold without profit its man- 
agement unit, the Byllesby Manage- 
ment & Engineering Corporation, to 
the operating companies in the sys- 
tem. Heads of the operating com- 
panies are the new directors cf the 
management unit. Service will be 
supplied at cost, no profits being 
drawn off from the operating units 


to add to the income of a 
holding corporation. 
x*rk 


top 


' NO WAIVER OF RIGHTS 
work of passing on these applica- | 


ME: LANDIS made it clear in send- 


ing out the registration blanks | 


that the holding companies are not | 
asked in registering to waive any | 


rights they may have to contest the 
validity of the law. He did ask, 
however, that the test should be a 
clean-cut one. 


He referred by implication to a | 


case already before the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Baltimore, Md., in 
which a stockholder of the Ameri- 
can States Public Utilities Co. is 
suing the management to prevent 
registration under the new law. 


The Government is thus prevented | 


from being a party to the suit. The 
SEC was permitted to intervene as a 
“friend of the court,” but its status 
did not confer the right to question 
witnesses or to introduce evidence. 

Another deadline was called last 
week to the attention of utility of- 
ficers. The Feceral Power Commis- 
sion reminded them that applica- 
tions for exemption from the provi- 
sion of the law against interlock- 
ing directorates must be 
Oct. 25. 

Forbidden by the law is the hold- 
ing of directorships or offices by the 
same person in different systems or 
in companies doing business with 
each other. Included in the prohibi- 


in by | 





tion is the holding by a utility of- 
ficial of an office in a banking firm 
which finances the utility company. 
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TOUCH YOUR BANKROLL FOR THE PRICE 
OF A TUBE OR JAR OF INGRAM'S 
SHAVING CREAM, AND TRY IT! 
IT'S COOL. IT WILTS WHISKERS 
QUICKER. IT ENDS RAZOR-STING! 


INGRAM $ 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 





























sFOR SALA 


in Homes Where Heinz Homesstyle 


Soups Are Preferred 





There’s a new Vanishing American 
passing over the horizon. It’s the old- 
fashioned soup kettle, disappearing 
from a million homes. But don’t be 
alarmed, you lovers of delicious, old- 
style soups. It doesn’t mean the 
end to good eating—just the end to 
toilsome hours spent in hot kitchens 
making soups the antiquated way. 


Now Heinz makes soups the same 
painstaking way you do at home—and 
uses the same fresh, crisp, carefully 
selected vegetables you would choose. 
These choice ingredients are slowly 
simmered in small batches—carefully 
brewed to bring out all their appetizing 
goodness. As soon as each soup is 
made, it is quickly sealed in tins, to 
come to you complete and perfect, 
ready to heat and enjoy! 


R 
party 8° 
lav ish 
menu. 


souc 

We urge you to try Heinz homemade- tesspeneir™ 
style Soups—for their fortifying good- 
ness—their nutrient-brimming health- 
fulnmess—and their amazing ease in 
preparation. Cast your eyes over the 
tempting list below. It holds the an- 
swer to your next mealtime problem. 










20 Varieties 


CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 
ne owe 
CHO , 

CONSOMME MADRILENE 
BEAN SOUP 

ONION SOUP 
CONSOMME 

PEPPER POT 

BEEF BROTH 

SCOTCH BROTH 

MOCK TURTLE 

VEGETABLE — ‘i 

REAM OF SP 
. ,~ MUSHROOM 
OF OYSTER 

CREAM OF ASPARAGUS 
CREAM OF GREEN PEA 
CREAM OF CELERY 
CREAM OF TOMATO 
CORN CHOWDER 
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style 
~ ! 
Agaten il Josephine Gibson—On the air with new recipes and menus, wJsv 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday morning. Tune in for sure. 10 A. M. 
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Money: Up GoF ederal Loans 
On Credit Seesaw . « . 





Borrowings From Banks Smallest Since 


1913—F we ae 


lars 


Agencies Lend Five Dol- 
for Every Kight by Banks 





JPEDERAL AGENCIES are lending 
five dollars for every eight loaned 
by private commercial banks. 

Latest reports show that loans by 
Federal corporations and _ credit 
agencies were at an all-time high 
on August 31; they then exceeded 
nine billion dollars. Laws already 
on the statute books point to a still 
higher figure in the near future. 

Bank loans, on the other hand, 
are lower than at any time since 
1913. Loans by insured banks were 
but fourteen and a half billion dol- 
lars on June 30; 1929 records show 
reporting banks lending almost 
three times that figure. Federal Re- 
serve officials hope the new bank 
law will put an end to the five-year 
drop in bank loans. 

LOANS TO FARMERS 

Farmers are getting the largest 
share of the loans sponsored by the 
Government. At the end of August, 
money loaned by the various agen- 
cies of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion amounted to $246 for every 
farm family in the country when 
the depression started. 

Federal credit aid for farmers was 
first started in 1913, when the Fed- 
eral Land Banks were created. Six 
years later the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks were added. Then 
early last year the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation was formed. 

These three FCA agencies are now 
supreme in the field of farm bank- 
ing. Their total loans outstanding 
exceed three billion dollars. 
six times the farm loans of insured 
commercial banks. 

Farmers have also borrowed an- 
other quarter of a billion dollars 
from the Government on their 
crops. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration was set up in 1933 for this 
purpose. 

CREDIT TO HOME OWNERS 

Home owners have not been for- 
gotten by the Government either. 
Loans by the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation now amount to $158 for 
every city family in the land at the 
time of the last census in 1930. Fed- 
eral law now provides for raising 
the present total from $2,727,000,000 
to $4,750,000,000. 

According to the latest available 
data, private banks still loan more 
money to home owners than the 


This is 


HOLC. This lead is slight, however, 
and indications are that reports for 


| Dec. 31 will find total Government 


loans ahead. 

Business firms and banks them- 
selves are using Federal credit. They 
borrow Federal funds from the Re- 


constuction Finance Corporation. 
This agency has been a money 
maker for the Government. It pays 


the Treasury 27, per cent interest 
for the money it uses, and has built 
up a surplus of $75,000,000 since its 
creation early in 1932. 
BIG LOAN ACCOUNT OF RFC 
Outstanding RFC loans are now 
greater than the total Federal debt 
before the United States entered 
the World War. They exceed the 
total bank loans of all the banks in 
Pennsylvania, the second largest 
banking State in the Union. On 
Sept. 30 RFC loans to private or- 
ganizations amounted to more than 
a billion and a half dollars. To this 
must be added the nine hundred 
millions it has invested in the pre- 
ferred stock of the nation’s banks. 
The RFC was first formed to make 
loans to distressed banks and in- 
surance companies unable to sell 
their assets without taking huge 
losses, Which might eventually fall 
on depositors and policy holders. 
Its powers have gradually increased 
until now it is a super-bank, lend- 
ing two dollars for every five ad- 
vanced to business by the 14,176 in- 
sured commercial banks in the 
United States. ; 
In June, 1934, Congress authorized 
the Corporation to make direct 
loans to any industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise that could offer ade- 
quate security. The purpose was to 
lend money at prevailing interest 
rates to put more men to work. It 
was thought at the time that pri- 
vate banks were withholding credit 
from business firms and that the 
Government should step into the 
breech, 


BORROWERS NOT NUMEROUS 


For those that were unable to 
borrow money from the _ banks, 
$300,000,000 was set aside. Out of 
this sum loans aggregating less 
than $34,000,000 have been dis- 
bursed in the last fifteen months. A 
Similar effort by the Federal Re- 





serve Banks has resulted in loans 
of a like amount, but borrowers 
have been fewer than at first ex- 
pected. 

At the last session of Congress 
still other types of RFC loans were 
approved. These include mortgage 
loans on business properties, loans 
to bankrupt railroads, loans on air- 
conditioning apparatus, and loans 
to those engaged in mining. 

Another type of lending launched 
by the Federal Government is that 
of loans for public works under- 
taken by local governments. More 
than a quarter of a billion dollars’ 
worth of these loans are now out- 
Standing. The Public Works Ad- 
ministration has made a profit of 
over a million dollars on other loans 
by sclting to — investors the 


Protec ting Buye ers 
of Foreign 


QTEPS to prevent American invest- 

ors from losing more money in 
foreign bonds are being studied. 
Officials of the Securities and Ex- 





| change Commission are prying into 


| made public. 


past losses with a view to recom- 
mending new laws regulating the 
Sale of foreign government securi- 
ties in the United States. 

First foreign issue to fall under 
SEC scrutiny is that of El Salva- 
dor bonds sold in the United States 
in 1922. These bonds are now in 
default and selling for 36 cents on 
the dollar. 

Representatives of the banking 
firm that originally sold these bonds 
were called before the Commission 
on Oct. 10 and 11. Questioning on 
their profits and trading in these 
bonds revealed that the Commis- 
sion is studying the advisability of 
barring those who sell foreign is- 
sues from future trading in those 
issues. 

Other questions showed the Com- 
mission may be interested in having 
lists of owners of defaulted bonds 
This would permit 
those other than the original bank- 
ers to form protective committees. 


Bonds 








"DIVIDEND NOTICE 











COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors bas 
declared this day the following dividends 
Camalative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 36, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumealative Preferred Steck, 5% Series 
No. 26, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Comalative 
Preference Steck 
No. 15, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
Commen Steck 
No. 31, 20¢ per share 
payable on November 15, 1935, to holders of 
record at close of business October 19, 1935. 
Howtann H, Pew, Jr., 


October 3, 1935 Secretary 














@ We presume you know that 80% of the 
men in this country have no collateral on which to 





make bank loans. These are the men who work for 


you in your plants. 


You may say that’s our system. 
they should live on their incomes. We agree. 
somewhere along the line a certain percentage of 
these men find it necessary to borrow in order to 
meet emergencies— overdue bills, sickness, gaps in 


income. 


Need Cash Quickly 


By and large, they do a superhuman job with their 
incomes. ‘Uncomplaining, they figure to the penny 
every week to keep food coming in, homes warm 
and children fed, clothed and educated. 
thankful to you for their jobs and the money you 


pay them. 


But when unexpected illness comes, when a dozen 


HOUSEHOLD 


| 
| 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 

| 

| 

| 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


aU. nd 





CAN DOIT 


"things happen which they simply cannot provide 
for, it’s cash they need, quickly. 


How Household Helps 


You may say 


But 


Household helps them, first with a loan which they 
can repay in monthly payments requiring not more 
than 10% of their income. Then they are helped 
with practical, sensible plans for better manage- 
ment of their incomes. 


How to stretch dollars. How 


to live within income. How to buy more economi- 
cally. We've found them to be worthy of such help. 


out of debt. 
To 
They are 


interested executives 
extent of this great social problem 
copies of our Money Management Plan and Better 


And we know the average American family, prop- 
erly aided, will do everything in its power to keep 


who recognize the 


we offer free 


Buymanship literature. You'll find them interesting 


and enlightening. 


Hovsexoip Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


U.S. N. 10-14 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your “Money Manage- 
ment” plan and a sample from the “Better Buymanship” library. 
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Street. 
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securities rece 





ernments. 


Other Government 


ived from local 


loans 


gov- 


have 


been made by the Division of Sub- 


sistence Homesteads, 
and Farm 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Resettlement 


Home 


the Ele 
Authority, 


Administration. 
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The 
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figures given above do not include 
the more than a billion and a half 


dollars advanced to veterans on 
their bonus certificates, payable in- 
1945. 


There is one field of bank loans 
that the Government has left prac- 
tically untouched. That is the field 





of loans on securities. It is true that 
the RFC has made loans on securi- 
ties to closed banks and requires 
collateral. for many of its loans, 
but these are not made primarily 
on the securities themselves. 
Banks, on the other hand, have 
long made a practice of lending 


money on st and bonds regard- 
less of what use the money is put 
to. It is through this lending of 
idle funds by banks and +r .- 
that the practice of buying securi- 
ties on margin has flourished. More 
than 30 per cent of total bank loans 
are now of this type. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or asa solicitation of an offer to buy, any 


The Dayton Power and Light Company 


of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


$20,000,000 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
32% Series due 1960 


Dated October 1, 1985. 


Due October 1, 1960. 





Price 992% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


W.E. HUTTON & CO. 


Incorporeted 
EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
Incorporeted 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


MELLON SECURITIES COMPANY 


October 14, 1935. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
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BLUE SUNOCO 


is the master key to 


top- -notch 


motor eee 
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Perhaps your car needs a motor fuel like Blue Sunoco 
to unlock that reserve of “top-notch performance” 
hidden away in the motor. Every desirable quality is 
built into this motor fuel in exactly the right proportions. 
Furthermore, there is only one quality of Blue Sunoco 
+++No second grade... no third grade... and it sells 

at regular gas price... TEST A TANKFUL. 


NO SECOND GRADE 
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QUICK STARTING 
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LIGHTNING 
ACCELERATION 
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HIGH RNOCKLESS 
POWER 





HIGH TEST 
ACTION 
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LONG MILEAGE 
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NO HARMFUL 
INGREDIENTS 











QUALITY ALWAYS 
UNIFORM 










REGULAR GAS 
PRICE 


NO THIRD GRADE 
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“In prdportion as the structure of a govern- 


ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen-  - 


tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
: GEORGE WASHINGTON 


—- 


a Oo. 

"| wholly disapprove of what you say but will” 

defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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“THE PLEASURES OF PLANNING. 








EVERY now and then, somebody tells us in Washington that we are too 
close to the forest to see the trees. 

This week, therefore, I present the view of a man 3,000 miles away. 
It is that of an able member of the British Parliament who has written a 
book called:“Pleasures of Planning,” published by the MacMillan Com- 
pany. The book is worth reading in its entirety but I am quoting several 
excerpts from it because they constitute proof that fundamental economic 


are here. 


principles are being maltreated by politicians as much in Britain as they 


Certainly it is interesting to note that the comments Mr. Horobin makes 
on efforts at “planned economy” in Great Britain coincide with some of 
the very arguments that have been made from time to time on this page 
with reference to our own situation. 


Davip LAWRENCE. 











lem at all. It is a political problem: The problem of 

how to protect economics from the politician—and 

how to protect the economical politician from his 
constituents. 

One market after another all over the world has been 
demoralized by efforts to escape the simple fact that if you 
produce a lot more stuff than usual, and ask a lot more 
money than usual for it, the chances are that you won't 
sell it all. 

Unfortunately it is much easier, and more popular, to 
go on piling up in a warehouse (and on borrowed money) 
the surplus of something people are tired of, than it is to 
scrounge round and think of something new that they do 
want, and start making that at a price they will pay... . 

It is no fault of the economic system that economic na- 
tionalism has run mad in tariffs and quotas all over the 
world. In so far as these arise from economics at all (and 
mainly that is not the case) they are, on the contrary, the 
pet panaceas of the “planners” and “advanced” politicians 
who hate or despair of the old order of things. 


T: PROBLEM of our time isn’t an economic prob- 


It is to be admitted at once 


INDIVIDUALISM chat, faced with all these and 
NOT THE CAUSE many other blows, the industrial- 
OF DEPRESSION ists of all countries have suc- 


cumbed to bribes such as subsi- 
dies, or accepted dangerous forms of compulsion such as 
marketing boards, in order to achieve a temporary breath- 
ing space. But there is no permanent solution to be found 
along these lines: they lead to ever closer and more com- 
plex bonds. 

Gradually disentangle them, soothe the excited pas- 
sion, and heal the wounds due to the long years of war 
and extravagance and political interference, and then I 
see no reason to fear that the restoration of liberty, and re- 
newed reliance on individual enterprise, will reproduce the 
evils of our time. 

Those evils are due to quite other causes—causes which, 
if they be not avoided in the future, will wreck any cur- 
rency system, any industrial system, and indeed any 
chance of civilization continuing at all... . 

A government can carry on almost (but not quite) in- 
definitely with a huge wages bill if people pay for it in the 
taxes. Instead of Smith having an office boy he pays what 
would have been his wages to the Government as taxation 
and some Government department has an office boy in- 


stead. Vv 
A Government can carry on 


HEAVY TAXES .or a very long time—a surpris- 
CURB PRIVATE ingly long time—even if it has to 
EXPENDITURES borrow a great deal of the money 


from its citizens. For example, 
France has been doing it for years past. Instead of Jones 
building a new garage or becoming part-owner of a new 
factory by subscribing to its shares, he lends the money to 
the Government:.who spend it on fiddlededee and raise 
the money to pay the interest on Jones’ loan by taxing 
him. He hasn’t built the garage, so he pays the tax in- 
stead of paying the wages to a new chauffeur. All still 
goes fairly well. 

Sooner or later, of course, people really get the wind up 
and doubt the security of the money they have lent. Once 
that happens, of course, the game is up, for all want to sell 
Government securities and no one wants to buy—the 
stock markets crash and we have the sort of state of af- 
fairs that has almost destroyed society in the United 
States of America. 

But long before that happens people won’t willingly 
lend new money. There is nothing very surprising in 
that. There are lots of people we are quite prepared to 
lend a fiver, to whom we wouldn’t like to lend $2,500. 

All this is very elementary, but the world is mainly suf- 
fering today from our doing elementary sums, but get- 
ting them wrong. If you “unbalance the budget”, if you 
“have a big development loan,” if you pour scorn on 
“economy” that means in plain English, in the circum- 
stances of the last few years, that your Government is de- 
liberately to put itself in the position of having to borrow 
from unwilling lenders. 

Does it really require any very subtle analysis to fore- 
tell roughly speaking what will happen and has happened 
wherever it has been tried? Try it yourself on your 
friends and business connections and see! 

There will be a rapidly growing distrust of your busi- 
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ness standing, even of your honesty. People will hold up 
delivery—they will press for awkward payments—they 
will refuse to enter into long contracts with you, your 
best employes will get unsettled and start looking round 
for steadier jobs, and so on. The whole rate of working 
of your business will slow up and grow disorganized 
(which is deflation) until finally you will finish up with 
the bailiffs in and the shutters up. Is it really the fault of 
the people who didn’t want you to owe them money? 
v 


But now let us take the matter 


BREAKING DOWN, step further. Governments are 
OF CONFIDENCE not the only people who want to 
DESTROYS JOBS borrow money—though they 


usually can borrow rather more 
and rather cheaper than other people, because it is a gen- 
eral belief that whatever happens to us all, the last person 
left alive will be the tax collector—whence comes our war 
loan interest. 

More than half the people of these islands, and all other 
great industrial countries, earn their living not by making 
quickly consumable goods but by making capital goods— 
factories and machinery and such like. And it is just in 
these trades and in these districts that unemployment is 
at its worst all over the world. Why? Largely because 
they are particularly dependent on the confidence of busi- 
ness men in their calculations and guesses about the fu- 
ture... . 

Moreover, the more uncertain you are, the bigger mar- 
gin of profit you must set out for in order to safeguard 
yourself, and that means the less business there is going. 
Lots of jobs turn up if you can quote “keen” which just 
get held up if everyone’s price is high. 

Moreover, high taxation of profits tells the same way. 
If you make a loss you are allowed to pay all of it. If you 
make a profit, at least a quarter is taken away in income 
tax alone. So ifa profit of 3 per cent would have been just 
sufficient to make it worth your while, you have to wait 
till you can get 4 per cent before you start. ... 


But completely unknown risks 


BUSINESS HURT are hopeless. Now the whole es- 
BY POLITICAL sence of Government interfer- 
UNCERTAINTIES ence:—planning, currency ma- 


nipulation, and so on, is that it is 
utterly unpredictable. If you’ve got to guess at which 
liar will successfully tell what lies at the next election, and 
what he will do about it afterwards, no one can make any 
rational judgment about the future. 

And once again that means that the value of income- 
earning assets is (a) very small, and (b) absolutely arbi- 
trary, a gamble, not a business calculation. And that, 
in turn, means that no one will invest and therefore about 
half the employment-producing and wealth-producing 
capacity of every industrial nation in the world becomes 
just an expensive mistake—for our society is all founded 
upon the division of labor, so that some people produce for 
the future out of what other people set aside in the 
present. 

Once that breaks down, coal miners must start an al- 
lotment and eat the produce, and engineers must leave 
their magnificently equipped mass-production factories 
and go to an occupational center to make an odd chair for 
their own kitchen. ... 


It may be as well to remark in 


STANDARDS OF passing that it is entirely un- 
LIVING RAISED proved that rising prices are the 
BY CAPITALISM essential condition of recovery 


and continued prosperity. As a 
matter of fact in England in the 18 months from the bot- 
tom of the depression in 1932 to the latest available date 
early in 1934, the general level of prices of the National 
income has fallen some 5 per cent, but the real total value 
of the National income has risen by about £300,000,000, 
some 8 per cent. 

To sum up the matter, if you concentrate too exclu- 
sively on securing staple prices, you don’t even achieve 
that aim, for the resulting distortions in investment lead 
to unmanageable booms and depressions which destroy 
your temporary stability as well as many much more im- 
portant things... 

It is evident that the best way for the Government to 
make sure that there are enough people wanting to buy 
the securities the banks want to sell is (a) to leave 

























people’s money in their pockets to do the buying, instead 
of taxing it away from them, and (b) not to be in the 
market themselves, trying to sell new Government paper 
(i. e. being bold, imaginative, and impecunious), but on 
the contrary to be in the market as a buyer, i. e. immedi- 
ately to restore the sinking fund out of a budget surplus. 
And that presupposes having a budget surplus out of 
which to do it, a surplus to be achieved not by extra taxes 
but by reduced Government expenditure. . . . 

It simply isn’t true that “private enterprise,” “capital- 
ism,” whatever you like to call it, cannot and has not lifted 
the world out of poverty into comparative affluence; out 
of a world where one’s economic horizon was limited al- 
most by the next village, and by the next harvest, into 
a civilization where all the ends of the earth can do busi- 
ness on the telephone; where meat and ever new and 
more delicate fruits of the earth, and ever new inventions 
for our comfort, can be transported round the world and 
stored for the consumption of an ever larger percentage of 
the world’s people. - 


I don’t say you never had to 


GOVERNMENT change gear, or even that the car 
INTERFERENCE never needed new tires or plugs, 
HITS STABILITY but the century or so of touring 

did get us (all of us, not some of 
us) over the pass into a pleasanter and happier land than 
we had ever known.... 

As for “unregulated” competition, how about the chaos 
of “regulated” competition? By edict over night the 
whole wool industry of England can be disorganized to- 
day because Germany is “out of the market.” That is 
because Dr. Schacht has been planning Germany. By 
edict over night Mr. Elliott can abolish our bacon or our 
eggs or anything else that he thinks a committee 
thought of... . 

It simply isn’t true that the interference of Government 
has increased the stability of business, and so reduced un- 
employment. In the old days, when business was busi- 
ness and politics was as little as possible, changes there 
were, as changes there will always be. But they took place 
slowly, as the pressure of supply and demand first urged 
and finally forced people to make what people wanted and 
were prepared to pay for. 

Nowadays you have to make (a) something that a poli- 
tician tells you to make, (b) something that he tells some- 
one else to lend the money for, because no one is prepared 
to pay for it himself. Sooner or later he can’t borrow any 
more and the pool goes bust and the market with it, or 
else he gets the sack or a new brain-wave or makes a bar- 
gain with some other nuisance in another country; and 
you have to alter all your plans at a moment’s notice in 
the intervals of being told how badly you manage your 
job, and how well he will manage it for you if you don’t 
do what he tells you today (which is always the opposite 
of what he told you yesterday).... 


v 


Now we live in days of mass 


RESTRICTIONS lectorates, one half of whom— 
SURE TO PROVE the women—are essentially “con- 
BURDENSOME sumer-minded” and the other half 


even when they think of them- 
selves as producers, are essentially, at the best, rivals and 
critics of the employers and managers who are to compose 
these “self-governing” boards in industry. 

Does anyone really believe that these crazy edifices will 
long be left in the control of business men actuated by 
business motives? Why, they are only just tolerated by 
the employers themselves, as a means of crushing com- 
petition, and obtaining public money to do it with, and 
they are hated by everyone else—except by the only other 
people, who hope to get control of them: the socialists. 

The subsidies will probably go—the restrictions and 
the Committees will remain. For a time the agriculturist 
may live in a fool’s paradise, thinking he has discovered 
a new way of taxing the towns without their knowledge. 
He is deceiving himself. When he has finished the tire- 
some work of building his own strait-waistcoat it will no 
longer be worth while bribing him to wear it. 

Nor is it only the avowed socialist that the employer 
has to fear. Let him look around the world today, wher- 
ever the state is “planning” industry. Is there so very 
much to choose between Dr. Schacht and M. Stalin in 
their methods of handling industry? 
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